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Pein had its Seven Wonders of the World, the fame 
have endured to this day. . . . A Century of Progress will offer \ 


to the Exposition many times seven marvels in the pavilions of the 
Exhibits Group alone. 

In this architecturally unique group, 1,600 feet long, 280 feet 
and two stories high, there will be seven pavilions and courts, each be 
similar in mass form, but varying in detail, materials and decoration. ac! 
pavilion will house separate branches of industry in a vast hall, surrouncec 
by a mezzanine balcony. 

Here will be portrayed in graphic, activated form the drama of apg 
sciences and industry in the last 100 years. It will be a tale, this, 
the most avid seeker after high adventure and romance, a hundred page 
from the yearbook of life itself. 


For 150 days, beginning June 1, 1933. 
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Julius Rosenwald 


e 


. .. @ leader who 
has inspired leader- 
} 


° ” 
ship in others. 


I Juttus Rosenwacp, merchant and philanthropist, has been awarded 
the first “Chicago Merit Award National” by a jury composed of presi 
dents of leading Chicago civic organizations and representative citizens 
under the auspices of the Chicago Rotary Club. 

A large bronze tablet in the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry 
will lastingly record that the honor was conferred upon Mr. Rosenwald 
“for his personal integrity and responsibility of power in the social and 
industrial order; his constant effort in the creation of opportunity for all, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or accident of birth; his endowments and 
participation in service to all fields of local and national education . . .; 
his faith in the permanence and progress of truth to inspire mankind in 
the achievement of the highest ideals, and the most effective service 


to society. 
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One Look Back—But Two Ahead’! 


By Silas H. Strawn 


dent, U. 8. Chamber of Commerce 


VERY day those in conspicuous positions in 
private or public life receive vast numbers of plans 
or nostrums designed to cure our troubles. No one 
vet has devised a panacea which seems possible of 
eflective application. 

To those who are melancholy about existing condi- 
tions and who are wondering whether we ever shall 
climb out of the present trough of depression, may 
| call attention to the fact that during the last 120 


I call 
vears, in the United States there have been no less 
than seventeen major depressions. In 1837, condi- 
tions in business and finance were infinitely worse 
than they are now, but we came out of that depres- 
sion, as Well as those of 1857, 1873, 1893, 1907, 1914, 
1920, and 1921, and went on to enjoy greater pros- 
perity and a higher standard of living than ever 
before. 

The responsibility of bringing business back to 
normalcy throughout the world rests upon the busi- 
ness men rather than upon governments. Govern- 
ments, as such, can do but little more than maintain 
peace and order and protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual in working out his own salvation. We have 
always worked out of our difficulties in the past and 
there is no reason why we should not be able to do so 
this time. 

By reason of the lack of continuous employment, 
the difficulties of our wage-earners would be in- 
creased if obliged to take a reduction in wages. On 
the other hand, the wage-earners must come to a 
realization that some manufacturers cannot resume 
production at a cost too high for the consumer to pay. 
The situation demands and, I believe, will receive the 
cooperation of labor with capital. 

The great mass of people cannot and, I confidently 
believe, will not recede very far from their present 
standard of living but they will realize that they must 
be more frugal. They will continue to own automo- 


es 


Adapted from a radio address, and published through 
courtesy of the Halsey-Stuart Company, of Chicago. 


Depressions aren’t something new. 
Hard work and self-reliance have 
always overcome them and laid 
foundations for new prosperity. 


biles and radios. The housewife will insist upon her 
gossipy telephone, her electric lights, and her wash- 
ing-machine, and her ice-box. Obviously, all of these 
conveniences make more labor, increase consump- 
tion, and add to our general prosperity. 

I am in entire accord with the plan of the president 
of the United States in the selection of a general over- 
seeing committee to encourage local communities to 
take care of their own unemployed during the com 
ing winter. I regard it as the duty of every employer 
of labor and of everyone else who can by reasonable 
sacrifice do so, to contribute liberally to the un- 
employed funds now being collected throughout the 
country. These contributions can not be called char- 
itable gifts. They are premiums on insurance against 


radicalism. 


i CANNOT predict when we shall evolve out of 
our present economic condition but, as | said before, 
when we look backward and see that in the past we 
have always come out of depression and gone on to 
greater prosperity, | am confident that we shall re- 
peat our past experience. I believe there are already 
encouraging signs on the horizon. When that re- 
covery will come, no one will have the hardihood, 
definitely, to forecast. Certain it is that it can only be 
brought about by codperating individual effort and 
not by governmental action. 

Assuming we have some cause for our present de- 
jection, let us remember we have never experienced 
even a small part of the difficulties which our an- 
cestors overcame. Let us awaken in ourselves the 
latent spirit of our forefathers. Let us cease to cast 
about for nostrums and demonstrate not only courage 
and enterprise but faith in ourselves and regard the 
present as an opportunity which challenges our best 


efforts. 
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The New World of Business 


By Chester IT. Crowell 


HE MACHINE AGE is popularly supposed to 
have been ushered in when the great cotton-spinning 
industry began to flourish in England a century or 
so ago. Actually, the age of the machine is just arriv- 
ing, and only dimly do we appreciate that fact’s 
significance for business and the art of living. 

Lest our thinking go astray, let us set at the head 


of all facts this one: The age of automatic, semi- 


w) 


automatic, and one-third automatic machinery driven 


at high speed for mass production on tremendous!\ 
large scales is, except for certain spots on the globe, 
not over ten years old! 

Nearly all such machinery is driven by electric 
motors drawing electricity from large central gener- 
ating stations. In the United States, alone, since 1919 
there has been an increase of 6,500,000 horse-power of 
energy used through electrical motors in factories. 
The capacity of electrical public-utilities generating: 











' P le ince 1! ; C : , , 
; more than doubled since 1920! In 1920 all sumed in a year of good times. What a vastly dif 


rimary power in the United States, no matter ferent proble m this is from the historical strug | 


oie 
generated in manufacturing plants, public- against famine! We are inclined to forget, when sou; 


power-stations, mines or quarries, totalled — kitchens are feeding thousands of unemployed and 


e - va 1 . . > ~ ¢ ¢ - - 
45,201,000 horse ee this total had tales of food shortages come out of China, that for 


d up to 66,000,000. ne 
ed Uy uncounted centuries man’s great struggle has been 
Nv increase comparable to that had ever previously : 

‘ 2 ieee: against no food at all. 
rded. And these figures from the United ; . 
rhea Our present problem is so far the opposite of that 
Gotes. characteristic in varying degrees of a world- ii 
: a as to be ridiculous. We in the United States, for 
id, are the truest existing index to the recent . 
ee . , example, have bread lines but wheat is selling at less 
wth of the machine age. They prove conclusively | half 
than e-N< lar a bD : ‘ . s te 
1 post-war development. t one-half dollar : bushel because there is too 
‘“ ° = muc at. But the f: -s are not alone in suff 
So, when we talk of “modern industry,” we are ™ ich wheat. | 1¢ Farmers are not alone in suff 


i dealing with something very new. And it is 


important that we remember that fact when 



















the demagogue and class-conscious revolu- 
ta hearing on the causes and cures of the present 
sion. 
true that we can pro- 
more goods than we can 
me. More than that, with 
organized effort it 
d probably be possible 
three or four years to 
mobilize industry so that we 
iid produce an annual aver- 
of three to five times the 
mount of goods that the 


world has ever thus far con- 
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ing from the depression. When the sensational crash 
came in the autumn of 1929, the greatest fortunes and 
the most optimistic and active organizers of industry 
were the first and hardest hit. 

Shortly after the crash, I asked the head of one of 
the world’s greatest banks what he thought was the 
cause. We began by leaving out such factors as stock- 
market gambling which was, of course, important 
but not fundamental. We dropped such considera- 
tions as the effect of politics for, no matter how potent 
these may appear to be at the time of the trouble, 
they may all be classed as superficial. Not slight, of 
course, but still not fundamental. When the economic 
machinery is perfectly in gear it withstands these 
annoyances—as a rule. Business is never unharassed. 
Therefore we began with the assumption that there 
must have been a weak spot in the machine itself. 


And then he answered: 


Wy 
E have brought over into a highly industrial- 


ized era economic ideas that date from our long agri- 
cultural period. For example, when a farmer found 
the price of wheat high at the harvest period he could 
not then produce more wheat. The season for pro- 
duction was over. The higher the price, therefore, 
the better for him. At best, it would only equalize 
periods of low prices. But in mass production one 
can speed up the machinery; not only can he do that 
but his costs decline. 

“The farmer doesn’t know what his crop will be. 
The manufacturer plans his production. Suppose he 
outlines the year’s work for a production of 100,000 
units to sell at $100 each. On this basis he knows 
about what the profit will be. Now let us assume 
that demand is so excellent that he produces and 
sells 200,000 units. This should certainly mean that 
the selling-cost was much less than he anticipated. 
Probably certain raw materials could be obtained for 
less when bought in larger quantities. Moreover he 
obtained full use of his plant instead of just a part. 

“As soon as we base our ideas of economics on such 
facts as these we will find that such conditions in- 
dicate the time for passing on a part of the savings 
to the consumer. That opens new markets and tends 
to stabilize production. I can foresee a time when 
manufacturers will give rebates because the unex- 
pected success of their articles so reduced the cost 
of distribution that their original estimates of a fair 
price will be revised. 

“Our trouble, thus far, has been that we incline to 
keep prices up while demand is extremely active 
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and lower them to stimulate business when jt js (jy 
Machine methods make this procedure the nine 
opposite of what would be logical. A few of ; 
pioneer thinkers in industry have alread, 
mented with the idea of lowering prices in the ; 

of tremendous demand and they find that the exp., 
ment works.” | 

I discussed this thought recently with an execu; 
of the General Electric Company, certainly op 
the world’s largest manufacturing concerns, He, 
was his contribution to it: 

“In the electrical-equipment field, prices gener, 
tend downward and if demand reduces costs 4| 
saving is passed on. But we do another thing ¢| 
must eventually become common practice in ma 
facturing: we write off the original costs out 
profits and prepare ourselves as rapidly as we reaso; 
ably can for the end of each separate enterprise. Fo; 
example, when something new is invented and pe 
fected for the market there will be considerable 
pense for new machinery, buildings, sales organiz 
tion, etc. Now it is not reasonable to assume that an) 
article is going to remain the last word in its field 
forever. Consequently we ask each new article 1 
pay for the cost of its invention and perfection, als 
for the special machinery, buildings, overhead, ani 
other expenses properly chargeable to it. Within . 
few years the building and machinery are represented 
on the books at one dollar. In other words, they hai 
been written off. Consequently when the day com 
for dropping that article in favor of a better on 
there is no difficulty. It has paid its way. 


Hy the electrical field we were forever running into 
the end of demand. Something better came along. 
The moment it arrived the market for the older 
article was not only saturated but dead forever. If 
we could not have written off the costs, success for 
a season would only have increased the dimensions 
of each separate failure until the whole structure 
crashed. We recognized our enterprise as highly 
unstable from the beginning but many other fields 
had never felt that way about their products. They 
assumed an unchanging world. Well, it just isn’t. 
“The point is that our plan of organization and 
accounting would carry a great many companies 
through periods of inactivity without the strain they 
now suffer. Here is the only method of which | 
know that will allow them to enter business, take 4 
profit while any reason for the business exists, and 
retire solvent. Industry has made insufficient pro 
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rOBER, 
s far for terminal facilities. We have got 
‘hink about them. 
Ofhand, of course, you might think that such 
would save only capital and leave labor hold- 
bag but it doesn’t work out that way in actual 
rice. Generally one article is displaced by an- 
If the structure of your company is such that 
quit instantly and be highly solvent, then 

1 are in first-rate condition to undertake without 
ay the manufacture of whatever thing it was that 
+ your other plant out of business. And if you were 
roughly awake to the conditions in your industry 
should be acquainted with the new article long 


t goes on the market.” 


i TALKED with a manufacturer whose interest in 
trade is greater than in the domestic market. 
We are going around and over and under offen 


y restrictive tariffs no matter what action gov- 


ments take,” he said. “I am not going to discuss 
ny nation’s existing tariffs because they are merely 


accidents of today’s political thought on the sub 


conomics. What the world of industry must 


1OW SO 


obvious that we are already doing it. Within 


- of a century, barring another world war, 


will be a sort of economic United States of 
irope. That will be done by international cartels. 


{nother step that marches in the same direction 


a situation were to recur today it 
e possible for the head of ever, 
nment. 


..focarryona conversation 


ough the air with all the others.” 


is the establishment of producing units in other coun 
tries. The latest governmental statistics report 
the United States now has about $700,000,000 invested 
in plants established in other countries to produc 

goods or articles that would probably be shipped from 
American ports but for restrictive legislation. Manu 
countries are 


facturers of other 


plants within American borders. 


} 


“There is no reason why foreign trade in «¢ 


country should not be ten times what it is. What 
the politicians fear is that their own country—which 
ever one that happens to be—will become impove1 
ished by an excess of imports OVCT ¢ xports. Untort 
nately that would be possible in the world in whic! 
we live today. The problem of internationally org 
foreign tr: 


ized industry is to create vastly mort 


without impoverishing any- | Continued on page 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning 





Robert Browning as a Young Man 


Real Love on the Stage 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Li »p n Professo o} } Noli /; at Yale 


= is a common-looking street in London, 


running north and south, not far from Regents Park 
on the north and from the great thoroughfare of Ox- 
ford Street on the south, which is called Wimpole 
Street. It is now largely a dormitory for doctors: 
house after house is occupied by a physician. But 
although the street is sufficiently unlovely in appear- 
ance, to the student of literature it is holy ground— 
for it is immortally associated with the two greatest 
Victorian poets, Tennyson and Browning. The 
association with Tennyson is Death and with Brown- 
ing, Love. 

On the east side of the street the house numbered 
67 was the home of Tennyson’s college friend, Ar- 
thur Henry Hallam. He died in the summer vaca- 
tion of 1833, and seventeen years later Tennyson pub- 
lished in his honor, In Memoriam, one of the most 
popular poems in any language. I suppose there is 


Cynics are bewildered by the suc- 
cess on both sides of the Atlantic 
of this drama based on the Brown- 
ing romance, for it lacks vulgarity 
and sentimental prettiness. 


hardly one cultivated English-speaking household, in 
Great Britain, Ireland, United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Hong Kon 


of this poem. 


g, Alaska, that does not contain a copy 


In the seventh canto of In Memoriam, Tennyson 
speaks of Number 67 Wimpole Street as follows: 


Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long, unlovely street, 
Doors, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand, 


A hand that can be clasp’d no more— 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 
And like a guilty thing I creep 


At earliest morning to the door. 








: . ; 
t here; but Jar away 





e noise of life begins again, 


ind ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
bald street breaks the blank day 


n in the poem, in Canto 119, Tennyson ap 


s the same house in a new spirit. 


where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
| come once more; the city sleeps; 


ell the meadow in the street; 


a chirp of birds; I see 
Betwixt the black fronts long-withdrawn 
{ light-blue lane of early dawn, 


think of early days and thee. 


Na 


Diagonally opposite the house of Hallam is Num 


mmemorating the fact that Elizabeth Barrett lived 


tudias, New York 








| er 50 Wimpole Street, with a tablet on the facade 





there. It was indeed here that she first met Ro 


Br whing and trom this house that she eloped with 


A NEW play in the theatre has caused thousat 


of Americans during the summer of 1931 to sta 
in front of Number 50 Wimpole Street and do hom 
age. In August, 1930, at the Malvern Hills Play 
house in the English countryside, a play by Rud 


Bester had its first performance. It was called T/A 


Barretts of Wimpole Street and it electrified 
audience. Katharine Cornell was crossing the ox 
and spending her time reading the manuscripts ot 
play s, to see if she could find anything suitable to 
produce. She read the manuscript of this play a 
accepted it instantly, without knowing anytl 
about it except that it made an irresistible ap; 
The play was put on in Lor 
don at the Queen’s Th 
Shaftesbury Avenu 
the direction of Barry ] 
son. It scored a tremendou 
hit, is still running to pacl 
hous s, and has been by far 
the greatest success Ol 
whole theatrical year. 
At the Empire Theatre 
New York, under the mat 
agement of Katharine Cor 


nell, who hers lf play d the 


title role, it had its first | 
formance in February, 1931, 
has packed the house e\ 
night and every matinee si 
that date, and is in for an in 
definite run. It is unusual 

a play to be a striking su 
both in London and in New 
York; but The Bar 
Wimpole Street leads all pro 
ductions in both cities 


The author, Rudolf Besi 
seems to have the habit ot 
writing for the theatre al 


once in ten vears. So 


i¢ ] 71 in lhe 
New York play. Elizabeth 
Barrett ( Katharine Cornell ) 
tas dared the displeasure of 
her self-righteous father 


(Charles Waldron). 

















Rot ¢ t 


Brownine 


poet ind 


Katharin Cornell ) 


12 1nt d—unti 





twenty years ago his admirable comedy, Don, was 
produced by the New Theatre in New York, under 
the direction of Winthrop Ames, and fully deserved 
its brilliant Ten years later he wrote an- 


But The Barretts of Wimpole Street is the 


SUCCESS. 
other. 
crowning success of his career, is the most im- 
pressive play produced in London and in New York 
ll never be forgotten by 


for several years, and will 


those fortunate enough to see it. 


Some persons, surprised and 


ultra-sophisticated 


somewhat alarmed by the thrilling success of a play 
that any decent person can enjoy, have attempted to 
cast slurs upon it by calling it sweetly sentimental. 
But its success 1s owing directly to the fact that it is 
not sentimental; instead of being sentimental, it is 
aglow with tremendous passion. Like Milton’s def- 
inition of poetry, it is “simple, sensuous, passionate.” 
The author has put on the metropolitan theatre the 
greatest love-story in the world; a story greater than 
that of Romeo and Juliet, Eloisa and Abelard, Paul 
and Virginia, Tristan and Isolde, or any story you 
can think of. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
At a time when many people wallow in the slush of 
the motion-pictures, or breathe the sultry atmos- 
phere of a degenerate debauch, or witness the vulgar 
inanities of musical comedy, or rest what they call 


their minds by sentimental prettiness, the sincere 





THE 


ROY 





representation of unalloyed Love is giving to tho 
sands of men and women actual transport. T 
effect is overwhelming. 

The play is a true story; it is the story of a fami 
in London, where the grown-up children were h 
in bondage by a tyrannical father; where the eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, was slowly dying; where Rob- 
ert Browning, a young London poet and man o! 
fashion, by his own vitality, faith, and love for Eliz 
beth, restored her to health. He persuaded 
invalid to run away with him, and they lived happil 


forever after. 


Bor once the Fairy Tale is true. As we read t! 
mediaeval stories of the golden-haired damosel he! 
in durance vile by the dragon, of the appearance on 
the scene of the young fearless knight, of his success 
ful duel with the dragon, of his carrying off the dam 
osel to a land of sunshine and happiness—we ma 
cheer ourselves by the reflection that this is exact! 
what happened in the greatest of all love stories- 
that of Elizabeth and Robert Browning. 

The dungeon was the close, upper room at 5 


Wimpole Street; the dragon was her father: th 


young knight was the adventurous Robert Brown 
° . ° Po * 
ing; the land of sunshine and happiness was Italy. 
Mrs. Browning wrote in later years that all a woman 


needed for complete happi- [Continued on page 4° 
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Rotary and the Age Limit 


By Clarence L. Phelps 


President, State Teachers’ College, Santa Barbara, California 


OR some time we have been hearing statements 
to the effect that the Rotary wheel is wabbling, that 
Rotary is getting old, and sometimes an unkind re- 
mark suggesting that it is approaching senility. How 
much attention should be paid to such critical 
speeches I do not know. Some of them come from 
the inside, some of them from chronic critics like 
Mencken, Lewis, and Chesterton, and some from 
ex-Rotarians and sons of Rotarians. 


But this I do know. It is comparatively easy to find 
out the truth about the matter, and then it would be 
fairly easy to do whatever is necessary to meet the 
situation. Rotary has many outstanding achieve- 
ments to its credit. We need not be thin-skinned. 
We do not need to avoid the facts. If they are against 
us we ought to know it and then proceed to apply a 
remedy. Only an ostrich, so they say, hides its head 
in the sand. 

I should like at this time to report a few facts, draw 
a few conclusions, and make a few suggestions. As 
a background, may I refer to my own business. Re- 
cently, two things have presented themselves rather 
persistently for my consideration. The first was the 
question as to how old a good college faculty should 
be. The second was the memory of what I have seen 
happen in colleges where the president allowed the 
faculty to get old as he advanced in years until the 
time came when he retired and was succeeded by a 
younger man. Invariably bad times followed for the 
faculty and sometimes for the new executive, when 
he started in to clear out the “dead wood” in the 
organization to which he had fallen heir. 

Two things occurred to me. One was that there is 
some most desirable average age for a good college 
faculty. The second was that such an age could be 
determined, within the limits of a few years, and 
that an alert executive could maintain it, so that 
when he retired the average age of the faculty he left 
to his successor would be found to be within the lim- 
its of the range of desirability. 

Having come to these conclusions, I went to work 
on our own situation. My first move was to make an 


The average age of all members 
can be kept at whatever is desired 
by observing three simple, workable 
rules, suggests this author. 


arbitrary deduction as to desirability in age. The 
usual range of ages in a college faculty is from about 
twenty-eight to sixty-five. The average, therefore, if 
an even distribution were maintained, would be 
forty-six and one-half years. 

Making some allowance for the desirability of con- 
siderable maturity where the great problems of life 
are under consideration, I set up a purely arbitrary 
range of greatest desirability at between forty-five 
and fifty years of age. If one were to take the present 
membership of the supreme court of the United 
States as the ideal, he would, of course, have to raise 
the range some fifteen or twenty years. On the other 
hand, if he were to take the executives in subsidiary 
branches of great corporations as the example, he 
would probably have to reduce the range by ten or 


more years, 


Te survey of our own faculty of fifty revealed an 
average age of forty-one and four-tenths years as they 
started the college year just completed. The range 
showed fourteen below thirty-five and four above 
sixty. The largest number found in any five-year 
range was between forty and forty-five. The num 
ber there was twelve. 

Since collecting the above information, I have 
come to the conclusion that a college president can 
maintain a faculty at whatever age range may seem 
most desirable, provided he keeps an up-to-date chart 
of faculty ages as a basis for the selection of new 
faculty members and gives it the same careful and 
conscientious consideration that he does other im- 
portant qualifications. 

Now as to Rotary. The parallel is obvious, al- 
though there are some ways in which Rotary differs 
in age-range from a college faculty. For example, 
one must have become a more or less outstanding 


executive or professional [Continued on page 43) 
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ment of long-winded speakers. 


“When Through, 


By L. B. Sunelser 


H.. "EM in the eye with the first sentence 


to get their attention, and then hold it to the end.” 
This has been my advice to my public speaking 
pupils for twenty years. It is good advice in these 
days of much ‘public speaking, when everybody is 


doing it. 
Slogans are often painful, but there is one that, if 
unspoken thoughts could be made known, is popular 


and out of season: “Fewer and _ better 


both 
speeches!” If there were fewer speeches there would 


In 


be fewer earaches in the world. 

Recently while driving through Mississippi 1 
picked up an elderly hitch-hiker. He expressed sur- 
prise that I had offered him a ride. I stated that it 1s 
my custom to ignore signals from foot tourists. 

“Ves.” 
robbed or knocked in the head.” 

“It is worse than that,” I replied. “The greatest 


he said, “it is dangerous; you might be 


danger is in having them bore you to death!” And 
the rest of the trip was passed in comparative silence. 

A half-baked young lawyer, unable to relate co- 
herently even the statement of facts in Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, blandly unconscious of grammar, but fluent 
and assured of manner, is charged with the stupen- 
dous task of expounding the United States Consti- 
tution at a patriotic gathering. A transcendental 


young banker is appointed to rise before a gathering 


of worried business men, and assures them that the 


.. 1 believe in s 
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Sat Down!” 


Public-speaking is simply com- 
mon sense in action, explains 


Professor Smelser in this, the first 
ot two articles on the talking art. 


current industrial depression is purely psychological, 
and that there would be no hard times if only the 
business leaders would think and say that things are 
all right. A popular sentimentalist is led forth and 
spills a star shower of abstract idealism. Who is not 


familiar with these types? 


Te fault is primarily with the program-makers. 
However awkward or timid, speakers who really 
have a message-and who want to become better 
speakers ought to be encouraged by return engage- 
ments. This article is intended to help them. 

I am a friend of thé audience every time. The 
ordinary man is a glutton for punishment from pub- 


lic speakers, and he surely gets a lot of it. I believe® 
in shielding audiences from the cruel and inhuman* 


treatment inflicted by unnecessary or long-winded 
speakers—and most long-winded speakers are un- 
necessary! Audiences ought to be protected, so that 
there may be game left for the good speakers. With- 
out an audience where would the good speaker be? 
We have strict laws to protect quail and doves that 
there may be good sport in season. Sportsmanlike 
hunters stop shooting birds when the legal bag 1s 
killed. Considerate speakers are not wasteful o! 
words and other people’s time, and popularity is the! 
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here ought to be a law! However, 
npose that if there were a law, outlawed 
suf 

neeches would be bootlegged! 


; lo be public speaker, we first must have 


s to say that will advance the sub- 


something 
ct under discussion; we say it. That is all. 
if we have nothing worthwhile to con- 
‘ribute, our duty is to keep silent. Have you 
ever listened to one of those good brothers 


ho, when called upon, rise, and after stat- 


WhO, 

y that they have nothing to add to the sub- 
ect, go on for a half hour and prove it? The 
most important part of any speech is the sit- 
down! 

“Be prepared” is a valuable motto for any 
who is likely to be called upon to ex- 

s his views. If you are prepared, you can, 

Jesus, “speak as one having authority ;” 


The late William Jennings Bryan ( be- 
low) frequently used this gesture in cli- 
maxing an emotional appeal. His ora- 
tory almost vaulted him overnight into 


the White House, back in 1896. 
wrod & Underwood 










































Famous for directness, clarity and in 
tensity was President Theodore Ro 


t 


: : 
velt (above). ¢ om pare | ext 


and gesture with those of David I| 


{ , J fp/ f 
George on the joliowing 


if not, you should refrain from 
speaking. Never apologize when 
you are called upon to speak. If 
you are prepared, there is no need 
for an apology. If apology 1s 
needed, then you should not be on 
the platform. Be ready for any 
exigency. 

When I was a young school 
teacher I was invited to spend a 
week end in the country at the 
home of one of my favorite pupils. 
On Saturday morning the family 
permitted me to sleep late, and 
when I appeared for breakfast only 
Rosie was left to eat with me. We 
sat down, and then her mother 
asked me to say the blessing. | 


nearly died on the spot. I gulped, 
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and when my brain ceased whirling told her that | 


said grace before meat, and I begged off. I lost 






Rosie and her family then and there. 

Had I complied, it would have been a p! 
public speaking with an audience of ty 
and God. But I not only didn’t th; 








ys ” 
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feet; I couldn’t even think sitting 


Photo: Topical Press A 


down! I was whipped. I took t 


count of ten, and Rosie passed « 





of my life. But I never have b 
caught in that predicament 
again. I sat down and compos 
a short, sensible grace, suitab 
for any occasion, and cannot | 
embarrassed any more bet 
meal. This warning might \ 
be heeded. 

The great majority of men 
frightened at the idea of speaking 





in public; even the most ct 
perienced of us get nervous some 
times. Every one of my readers 
probably has experienced stag 


ry? 


fright. You have felt your kn 
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emble, your mouth go dry, your tongue cleave to able as possible, without forsaking dignity. Look th« 
iste with MBP the roof of your mouth, your hands feel like hams, auditors all the time in the eyes. Never let them go. 
vour voice fade, your carriage become slouchy. Keep your glance from lingering on the table whil 

It is easy for us teachers to say, “Be confident.” speaking. Stand erect. Forget that you have hands; 
‘um That doesn’t make you confident. You have to make — gravity will take care of them. Speakers who mov 
On vourself get that way. You have to do it by over- about restlessly, who are slouchy in manner, who 
coming your fears. The only way to do that is to go fumble with papers or coat buttons or articles on th 
to mect them and conquer them by action. Anyone _ table, should remember that a moving object attracts 


can be confident if he has done the thing before, for the eye, and distracts the attention. 
he knows he can do it. Anything that might catch the attention of you 
auditors and draw it from what you are saying must 
Tu first thing the amateur must learn is that tobe be avoided. Your words, given life by your person 
q a public speaker one must speak in public. You must ality, emphasized by your earnestness and enthu 
speak, and speak again. Fail if you must, but try — siasm, and directed by your glance, should grip the 
again, and yet again. Presently you will be a veteran, — minds of your hearers. If you see that you are failing 
and no audience can scare you. You cannot become __ jn this, do some fast thinking on your feet, and eithe 


a public speaker by reading this article, or by study- improve your attack or retire from the field as grac: 


ing all the books ever written on the subject. fully and as soon as possible. 
Public speaking is an art, and has to be mastered Stick to your subject, and finish at or within 


by the doing. Merely knowing the rules will no more the allotted time. When you have finished, sit down! 
enable you to make a speech than knowing the rules Don’t “uh-h-h” or “er-r-r” or “and-a,” for they com 
of golf will enable you to shoot under a hundred. mit you to a continuation. Many speeches all of us 
Besides, there really are no rules in public speaking. have heard have had several places where, for th« 


“Being a public speaker isn't knowing a certain num- sake of logic or of mercy, they should have ended, 





ber of tricks; it is being a certain kind of a man.” but the speakers, to the disappointment of thei 

Asa speaker you are supposed to know more about audiences, have overlooked their opportunities. Hav 
the subject than the audience does, else why should just one ending to your speech, and use it. “Blessed 
you be called upon? You nearly always start with- is the man who speaks briefly, for he shall be invited 
the friendship of your hearers, who temporarily, to speak again!” You will enjoy the applause much 
until you prove incompetent, look to you for leader- better if you know it is given when you finish rather 
ship. Every advantage is with you, including sympa- than because you have finished. 


thetic attention. This should give you confidence. Be heard! Unless your voice reaches the audien« 





You have every opportunity in the world to succeed. your speech might about as well have remained un 


If you fail to interest your audience, or if you antag- delivered. The larger the room 1s, the more slowly, 











sca ° . . 
aa onize them, it is your own fault. as well as loudly, you must speak. Make allowan« 
L Xie 4 4 
7” Amateur speakers usually worry unnecessarily for the accoustics in deter- 
LIC! 5 " ‘ 
about certain mechanical details connected with de- mining [Continued 
npo , ; a : ; 
livery, such as the posture of the body, disposition of on page 
uitable i ie 
the hands, and gestures. You should be as comfort- 44! 
not ) 
for 
t wel “We have strict laws to protect quail and 
doves... 04 fudiences ought to be pro- 
fected, so there may be game for 
en e good speakers.” 
aking 
st ¢i- 
some- 
eaders 
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hand at him and no doutt 
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New Rotary 
Perspectives 


By Paul W. Horn 


] ustrations 


one recognizes that one of the great 


things obtained by membership in a Rotary Club is 


Frederick Carpenter 


fellowship; but there may be a little difference of 
opinion as to what fellowship is. 

Fellowship is, of course, the position of being a 
fellow. This does not help us a great deal because 
the word fellow may itself be subject to a consider- 
able difference in meaning and, if we stop to look 
into the matter, often is. 

The story is told of a man who was about to tell 
of certain things that happened to him. He began 
by telling of the various people that were in the 
group at the time. He enumerated them as follows: 

“There was a distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, a gentleman from Kentucky, a man from 
Ohio, a fellow from Illinois, a galoot from Okla- 
homa, and a son-of-a-gun from Kansas.” 

From this you can doubtless make your own esti- 
mate as to the politics and the geographic location of 
the man who was telling the story. These, however, 
are apart from the point. The point is that this par- 
ticular man thought the word fellow was a sort of 
mean resulting from splitting the difference between 


a “distinguished gentleman” and a “son-of-a-gun.” 
é Fe] S 


he 


waves his hand in ieply.” 





Some common-sense attitudes to- 


ward Rotary club customs and 
concepts that will make for fellow- 


ship ot the very highest kind, 


To him the word fellow did not have a very hig 
significance. 

And then again, Alexander Pope tells us 
“Worth makes the man and want of it the fellow. 
To him also the word fellow does not carry a ver 
good connotation. 

On the other hand, we are told that “A fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.” Here we beg! 
to find the word fellow used in what I consider 1 


proper sense. 


Te New English dictionary has several hundr 
words used in defining the various meanings of t 
word fellow. Perhaps the best definition that 
gives is “One of a company whose interests ar 
common.” 

Here we actually get at what fellowship really 
It is the recognition of the fact that certain peop! 
have certain interests in common. 

Take a very simple little illustration and under 
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take to analyze it. You are riding along the road in 
yur automobile and you see a man in the field 
working. You wave your hand at him and no doubt 
he waves his hand in reply. What do you really 
mean when you wave your hand? What is it you 
gre undertaking to say? 

If you will think carefully over your own attitude 
in the matter, you will probably find that the wave of 
‘ye hand means substantially this: “I recognize your 
existence. I recognize that you are a human being. 
| recognize that you and I have certain interests in 


common. I wish you well.” 


Ay» the man who waves back in reply can give 
all shades of recognition of your salutation. There 


is the friendly wave, the deferential wave, the per- 





functory wave, the ceremonious wave, the grudging, 

surly wave. You have doubtless seen all of these. 
You do not wave at a man whom you cordially 

dislike. You do not wave at him if you feel that the 


4 
’ 


difference between you is so great that there is no 
common interest. 

The private does not wave at the colonel in the 
army. On the contrary, he gives a salute. You would 
not likely wave your hand at the president of the 
United States. You would be more likely to take off 
your hat to him. 

\\'- But as a matter of fact, in the great majority of 
cases, human beings have common interests. They 
may differ in many respects, but, as everyone knows, 
others. 


innumerable 


they are greatly alike in 
hig For instance at a 

Rotary luncheon 
we may have 


Ww, the bank- 










er, the barber, the school teacher, the preacher, the 
man who sells hardware, and the man who runs the 
dairy. What common interest can all of these dif- 
ferent men have? 

In the first place, each man is a human being. 
Each one is interested in making an honest living. 
In most cases, the man has a wife and family. 
Every man is interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity. He shares in the general prosperity and 
likewise suffers from the general depression. What 
hurts one will probably hurt all. 

And still further, they are bound together by the 
common interest of service. They may serve in dif 
ferent ways, but if they are true Rotarians, they have 
service as one of their common interests. 

Fellowship is the result when a considerable num- 
ber of human beings are reduced to least common 
denominators. If you have difficulty in understand- 
ing what this means, recall a little of the elementary 
arithmetic you studied in school. Take the fractions 
one-third and one-fourth. When you were a little 
fellow you found it difficult to remember which was 
the bigger of these two. It was hard to compare 
them. After a while, however, you learned that 
both of them could be expressed in the same terms— 
namely, in twelfths. A third is four-twelfths and a 
Now 


fourth is three-twelfths. it is very easy to 


make a comparison. 


i. is worth while to remember that the banker, 





the school teacher and the day laborer can all be 
They 


have their common interests. When you 


reduced to common denominators. 
reduce these three men to terms of 
their common interest, the result 
which you inevitably have 
is fe llowship. 
The 


have this same thing in 


church people 


mind when they speak 
of “the communion of 
saints.’ Any man who is 
a member of any one of 
the Christian churches 
has a right to feel that he 
contact 


has common 


with [Cont'd on p. 45 
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These men are the 
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workers of Rotary. | 
is responsible fo 
smooth and effective u 
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7 ight): No. 20—Joun H. Berson, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
1—M EastMaAN, Vancouver, British Columbia, No. 21—Frep M. Hopkins, Fostoria, Ohio. 
Canada No. 22—Frank B. Pauty, Middletown, Ohio. 

2—Dar J. Reese, Ventura, California. No. 23—E. J. Orraway, Port Huron, Michigan. 
N Monta S. Turner, Mexico City, Mexico. No. 24—R. WortH SHuMAKER, Spencer, West Virginia. 

{ A ( Apams, Ft. Willia — Canada, —— so 
: 7 . a ee an k i - we No. 25—M ARO A. Muro, Holguin, Cuba. 

silat ase Kenai MA No. 26 joun C. Hi NLEY, Jr., Birmingham, Alabama. 
ee ae ome No. 27—Cuarces E. Wittox, Niagara’ Falls, Ontario, 
N S—Epwin J. ZIMMERMANN, Wichita, Kansas. erry 
lu No. 28—Donatp E. Lewis, Brockville, Ontario, Canada. 
N } L. Tuony, Duluth, Minnesota. No. 29—Amos O. Squire, Ossining, New York. 
( s D. Symonps, Iron Mountain, Michigan. No. 30—Paut W. Kteser, Springfheld, Massachusetts. 
N R EN, Fairfield, lowa No. 31—Letanp D. Woop, Hudson, Massachusetts. 
N He G. Bennett, Stillwater, Oklahoma. No. 32—J. Wuipp—EN GraHam, Milltown, New Brunswick, 
N I \. Stare, Columbus, Wisconsin. Canada. 
N CLARENCE J. Baxter, Kirksville, Missouri Fitth Row: 
N oe R. Kircuner, Bristow, Oklahoma. No. 33—Harry Wuire, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
N Crarence C, Ocitvie, Memphis, Tennessee. No. 34—Paut E. Trrswortru, Chestertown, Maryland. 
7 u No. 35—Eric M. Tasman, Lansing, Michigan. 

No. 17—James H. Skewes, Meridian, Mississippi. No. 36—Wa ter D. Heap, Montclair, New Jersey. 
No. 18—Harry V. McCuesney, Frankfort, Kentucky. No. 37—L. Lynn Cutter, Berlin, New Hampshire 


No. 19o—Cuarces H. J. Mi Huron, South Dakota. No. 38—Encar L. Harpinec, Belfast, Maine. 
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Rotary’s “Key Men” Throughout the World 


op row (left to right): 
No. 39—JoserpH S. Diver, Jacksonville, Florida 
No. 4o—WituiaM V. Maceirr, Chicago, IIlinois 
No. 41 
No. 42—Cuarces J. Anprews, E] Paso, Texas. 


Tuomas D. Brooks, Waco. Texas. 


No. 43—Herman E. Henprix, Mesa, Arizona 
No. 44—A.BertT H. Dorvear, Jacksonville, Ilinoi 
No. 45—Rurus M. Urrersack, Danville, Ilinoi 


No. 46—GruseprE BeLtuzzo, Rome, Italy, 


Second row: 

No. 47—Joun A. Crockett, Harlingen, Texas. 

No. 48—J. A. Mccitt, Paris, Texas. 

No. 49—ANpbRE Garvor, Angers, France. 

No. 50—E. Paut BurKHoLpER, Georgetown, Delaware. 
No. 51—Payne P. SturpEVANT, Towanda, Pennsy|vania. 
No. 52—Joun L. Hirt, Nashville, Tennessee. 

No. 53—HeEnNry James Guturiet, Dunedin, New Zealand 
No. 54—W. H. Francke, Aarau, Switzerland. 


Third Row: 


No. 55—Hanprikus A. Lorentz, Pretoria, Transvaal, South 


Ainica. 
No. 56—Cuar.ces K. Brown, Staunton, Virginia. 


No 
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No. ¢ 
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No. ¢ 
No, ¢ 
No. 6¢ 
No. 67 
No. 68 
No. ¢ 
No. 7 
Fifth 
No.9 
No. 72 
No. 72 
No. 74 
No. 75 
No. 76 


TuHeEopore S. Jonnson, Raleigh, North ¢ 
H. Brent SCHAEFFER, Hickory, North Car 


Jan Karr, Jr., Amsterda Nether 
MicuEL ManrTecon, Zar za. Spain 
Henry Wieny, Liége, Belgiu 

Sipney M. Brooks, Little Rock, Arkar 
ou 

FRANCISCO MARSEILLAN, Bahia Blan 
MANUEL GAETE FacGacpet, Santiago, Chile 
Harry H. Cummins, Hobart, 7 i 
Atots Cervenka, Plzen, Czecl 
THorveIF Evantus, Bergen, Norw 
Jorce Soro Det Cor: Bogota, 
T. Harry Garretr, Augusta, Georgia 
TakasHi Isaka, Yokohama, Japan 


Ou’: 


WititiaM Crospy, Lima, Peru 

SaMUEL A. LEAo pE Moura, Santos, | 
Orro Fiscuer, Stuttgart, German 
ERNESTO SCHAEFFER, Guatemal: 
H. C. Hetwec-MIkKKELsEN, Copenhagen, Der 


Freperick R. Burvey. Sydne Australia 
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Ships of Wood... Men of Iron 


By Hugo Wast « « « Translated from the Spanish by Florence L. Meyer 


A. that week the sea had been in a stormy, 


turbulent mood as we sailed slowly ahead in the 
face of a furious wind. The heavy waves thundered 
endlessly against the black sides of our huge packet 
boat, even venturing to throw their spray into the 
little port holes of the lower cabins. 

There was a very strong undertow which made 
me especially conscious of the rough sea at night. As 
I lay in bed I felt the lurching of the ship as it 
dropped into the deep trough of the waves and then 
rose slowly and heavily with a creaking of the wood- 


en partitions. Even the iron-ribbed hull groaned. 


One night, however, while just a short dista 
from the Azores, the wind died down and the : 
became beautifully clear. A golden moon, fulg 
as the sun, shed its light over the African waters 
Lovely as was the night, dawn promised to b« 


more exquisite, and so I gave up all thought of slee 


to keep vigil. 

From my bed I could see how calm the sea 
become. I sensed that we were making better sp 
now and that the ship obeyed the rudders more : 
ily. My cabin was on the starboard side and as ¥ 
were sailing toward Europe my little window ! 
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i.» dawn, $0, if I chose, I had but to raise myself on 
.» arm to welcome the sun. 


Conguering my laziness finally, I had just started 


+o dress When my cabin was suddenly flooded with a 


sorgeous orange glow reflected in the mirrors and in 


F she burnished steel of the ventilators. I hurriedly 


imbed to the top deck which at that early hour the 
wilors had not yet finished scrubbing. Idly I ob- 
erved how in their davits, the thirty or forty 


S unches and rafts with their boat hooks, life-savers, 


ad other apparatus, even food supplies, gave every 


"surance of salvation in case of shipwreck. 


Frou the direction of the distant and invisible 


land came a stiff though warm breeze, and the 
lingering moon showing the paleness of death, was 
reluctantly slipping into the western seas. Fluffy, 
pale-tinted clouds formed a canopy just where the 
sin would appear. There also on the horizon hung 
, purple curtain which, instead of rising, was slowly 
dropping into the water while the rest of the sky 
remained a drab shade wholly without distinction. 

| found it difficult to find expression for the curi- 
ous sensation that this platform of ocean, whose cen- 
ter was our boat, seemed to have widened immeas- 


'urably. Viewed from the deck in daylight or in 


brilliant moonlight, the ocean does not appear the 
limitless immensity that literature likes to have it. 
Its smallness is more apt to surprise one, contradict- 
ing as it does the imagery we have gathered from 
books. There we were on a dark and lonely plat- 
form whose center was our boat—a disc whose bor- 
ders remained always a possible four or five kilo- 
meters distant—never approaching, never receding. 

The Argentine pampas, with their undulations 
and peaks of remote mountains, far more vividly 
give one the impression of space. The curvature of 
the earth which on the sea is uninterrupted, making 
points invisible at a short distance, is of course the 
imple explanation. So this poetical image of the 
vastness of the sea is after all a purely intellectual 
one; and our eyes give the lie to the illusion. 

Despite these observations, however, the ocean did 
appear curiously vast at this hour between darkness 
and dawn. It may have been because of those two 
limits to my range of vision, one the pale disappear- 
ing moon in the west, and in the east that veil of 
purple which receded endlessly. 

What an immense, silent, lonely desert! 

Out of all the descriptions I had read, I could recall 
not a phrase to express my own feeling. 


>? 
~~ 


For that appearance of the sun, which either be- 
cause of the latitude or the conditions of the atmos- 
phere seemed to be of tremendous size, I was unpre- 
pared. So gigantic was it that when I first saw the 
light above the sharp. border of the horizon I won 
dered if it might not be the shining back of some 
great, red whale which had left its subterranean cav- 
ern for a brief breathing space above water. 

The sun rose a little higher and now there was 
displayed the portico of a fair palace which gave but 
a glimpse of the glories and treasures within. This 
vision lasted only a second; the lower edge parted 
from the horizon and the sun rose a glorious, flaming 
globe. I could still gaze comfortably at the rosy rays. 

Now the water, gleaming like polished, hand 
beaten copper, came to life. A shabby little sailing 
vessel appeared with full sails, taking every advan 
tage of the breeze. From my position in the stern | 
was able to contrast the two boats; ours buoyant, 
fresh, and strong was like a long, deep plow furrow 
while the little schooner was scarcely more than an 


easily obliterated scratch. 


Bost where was it bound, I wondered. Probably 
for America or perhaps for Asia through the Straits 
of Magellan. When would it arrive at its destina 
tion? How insecure and fragile a chip was the little 
boat as it crossed the stern of my great iron giant! 
But my thoughts were admiring rather than disdain 
ful, for I knew very well that the smaller the bark 
which crosses the ocean, the greater and more in- 
trepid must be the hearts of its navigators. 

I recalled how it was by that same route and with 
vessels no larger, that Columbus, Magellan, Cabot, 
and Elcano in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
dared the most unheard-of hazards and suffered the 
greatest hardships. I thought of all those men who 
have passed their entire lives on the bridge of a boat, 
sometimes for glory, often for a handful of gold. 
And, watching the little boat, | murmured a prayer 
which sailors say: 

“Protect them, Sefior, your ocean is so very great, 
their bark so small .. .” 

My reverie was broken by the appearance of one of 
those much-braided officers in command of our own 
elegant ship, who pointed with a patronizing smile to 
the frail little boat on those great waves. 

“Ships of wood—men of iron,” I remarked admir- 
ingly. 

But he merely shrugged his shoulders and walked 


away. 
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Latin-American paintet 
mained for the Baltimor 
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Exhibition to bring to t! 
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ing through other s 


Americas. The success 
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“The Piper” (upper Icft) is a 
typical scene from life in an Ecua- 
dor village done into oils with skill 
and feeling by Victor Mideros. 
Critics remark upon its sure draw- 
ing and blended suspense of move- 


ment and mass. 


The gnomish grace and classic aus- 
terity of “North Shore Lake Supe- 
rior” (lower left) won for it much 
attention, and for its creator, Law- 
ren Harris, of Canada, the Balti- 
more Museum of Art Award. 


From Guatemala comes “Weav- 
ing’ (upper right), by Humberto 
Garavito. Indigenous Latin-Ameri- 
can as well as so-called modern 
influences are discernible in the 
technique of this artist. 





Antonio Pedone, of Argentina, se- 
lected a popular subject for “Calves” 
(right), and handled it successfully. 
This picture was a favorite at Balti- 
more with both layman and critic, 
and was awarded “honorable men- 
tion” and a $100 prize. 





















































“We have a large, roomy, livable home, furnished comfortably and pleasantly. I try t 
neat and clean and attractive. I make a special effort to keep it cheerful.” 


We Really Live in Our Home 


By Mary Ann Curtis 


} ) 
Illustrati NS by Charles R. Overman 


a. may be nice to own fine things, but there is also 
a lot of worry connected with it. 

[ have a friend whose home is chuck-full of elabo- 
rate and expensive ornaments. It is all very lovely 
indeed, but does she enjoy them? No. Does she 
have one moment's peace of mind? She does not. 
She lives in constant dread of having her treasures 
stolen. 

Every evening she scans the paper for robberies 
and tortures herself with the thought that she may 
be the next victim. Her vacation trips are night- 
mares of fear and foreboding. When she returns 
she is busy until the next vacation checking up to 
make sure each precious article is just as it was. I 
believe she would be a happy woman if necessity 


Marred furniture and childish fin- 
gerprints on books don’t disturb 
this young mother. She makes ends 
meet and keeps up with the times. 


forced her to dispose of these beautiful sources 0 
anxiety. 

Now, I don’t have that trouble at all. Fred and | 
have been so busy buying bread and butter that 
never seem to get to cut-glass and Dresden. About 
the only real treasure we can boast of is Big Sons 
little blue baby shoe that he used to chew on 
so cunningly, and the most grasping thief could 
hardly be expected to take any interest in it. When 
vacation time comes we speed away with the sam: 
happy, carefree abandon that the little robins sal! 
away from their nest in our big elm tree. 
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We have a large, roomy, livable home, furnished 
comfortably and pleasantly. I try to keep it neat and 
-Jean and attractive. I make a special effort to keep 
.- cheerful. I ward away depressing influences as | 
mee an epidemic of smallpox. 

We really live in our home. Our shades are up and 
our windows are wide open, though the sunlight 
may fade the rugs and dust may blow in. Our chairs 
do not irrevocably “belong” in a certain geometrical 
design; they move about to catch the best light or 
q summer breeze. Sometimes they assemble on the 
lawn for a starry evening, though, of course, if they 
were highly varnished the dew might mar them. 

We have good books and I sometimes detect little 
greasy finger prints here and there on the beautiful 
white margins of mystery-story pages, but isn’t it 
better to have the books 
read and despoiled to 
this extent than to have 
them rest in immac- 
ulate uselessness in the 
be okcase ? We 
afraid to dance on our 


aren't 


floors, either. Our beds 





are covered with plain 
«yow-white sheets with 
no gorgeous, decorative 
spreads to forbid an 





afternoon nap when 
one feels like it. If the 
children want to com- 
plete the family circle 
and bring Bulger in to 
doze by the winter fire- 
side, that’s certainly 
their privilege. It’s their 
home as well as mine. 

Why do mothers place “don’t touch” articles just 
high enough to dare inquisitive little fingers, and 
then punish the child for taking the dare? Why do 
they polkadot the lawn with flowerbeds, expecting 
hide-and-go-seekers to zigzag through them, then 
storm because cannas and daisies come to grief from 
little flying feet? How do they expect normal, 
healthy, full-of-life youngsters to play and yet take 
care of fine clothes? 

| don’t buy expensive clothes for my boys and girls. 
| don’t believe it is good for them, and I’m sure it 
isn't so good for my pocketbook. I try to keep them 
neatly and becomingly dressed but in solid, durable 
material which will stand innumerable trips to the 


“Our car is not too nice to drive right 
down the creekbed haunts... . 


laundry. I expect their clothes to get dirty. Too, in 
these togs, I think it is so much easier to realize that 
they are just like a million other mothers’ boys and 
girls, while if they are all dressed up in fancy clothes 
we, as well as they, are likely to be impressed with 
their superiority. They dress up somewhat for parties 
and special occasions but not for church, for I do not 
believe the usual Sunday morning dress parade is of 


any religious significance. 


i DON'T spend all my time baking. Fortunately, 
I have never made a reputation for myself along that 
line as some women have, and then spend all their 
lives trying to live up to it. Instead I plan my menus 
carefully, deliberately selecting foods most easily pre 

pared and most easily digested. My table does not 
heavy \ 


boast of rich, 


















pastries. Our stomachs 
are spared these daily 
burdens and I am 
spared the fatigue that 
goes with their prepara 
tion. Besides, the time 
saved is wealth to me. 

Here is my chance to 
keep in tune with 
what’s going on, not 


| Continued on page 52 
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“When my 

husband comes 
home tired... 
he does not 





find an on-edge 
nervous 
wreck.” 
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Hon. GiUSEP?PE BRUNI 
OM" ft) because, as 
rofessor of general chemis- 

try at the Polytechnicum of 


Milan, Italy, he has success- 





fully carried on useful re- 

rches in rubber; because 

iS a member of numerous 
learned societies, including 
the Accademia dei Lincei; 
because he is one of ten 
European honorary members 
of the American Chemical 
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Pirie MacDONALD (top left), because since 


1 


ro14 he has been an active member of the New 
30V 
Scouts dates away back to 1911 when he organized 
the first troop in Norwalk, Conn., and was its 


York City Rotary Club; because his interest in | 


Scoutmaster for four years, commuting forty miles 
every Saturday to do it and, during winter months, 
tramping through five miles of snow; because he is 
known widely in the United States and other lands 
as a forceful, discerning speaker; because of the 
rotessional distinction he has earned as photog- 


rapher of men. 


AMON SANTAMARINA (top middle), of 
fandil, Argentina, because, when fellow-Rotarians 
ist about for a leader to head their organization 
tor 1931-2, they selected Sefor Santamarina; be- 
cause he is the mayor of his home city, wherein his 
tamily has held positions of unusual trust and im- 
portance since the municipality was incorporated 


seventy years ago. 


NM4.AX WEINMANN (top right), of Munich, 
Germany, because, following a collegiate education 
and a period of residence abroad, he entered his 
father’s textile firm; because he has been honored 
by Rotary, a number of influential German business 
associations, the Reichswirtschaftsrats in Berlin, the 
Munich Board of Commerce and Industry, and the 
international Chamber of Commerce; because he is 
Danish consul-general for Bavaria, having received 
the Danebrog decoration. 









Rd Rs. M ARY ( ARR, because, though as assistant secretal 

he San Antonio, Texas, Rotary Club, she has all the worries 1 

all assistant secretaries of Rotary clubs have, she has not allow 
frown-wrinkles to displace her cheery smile; because in a 
popularity contest conducted by a San Antonio theater she was 
awarded a trip to Hollywood; because, although she ther 


and was photographed with several of the Cinema Capital’s stars, 
including Richard Dix and Eddie Quillen, she did not succumb to 
the malady of many fair maidens, movie-itis; because, as 


returned home, she could confide to a friend, “I wouldn’t chan 


places with any of them back there.” 
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The ball has 
just been bowled. 

]. A. Cutmore, of the 
popular Essex County team, 
is batting; and ever-watchful 


]. R. Sheffield is “keeping wicket.” 


All is Vanity but Cricket 


By Neville Cardus 


Cricket Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 


i... real cricket lover, like the lover of music, 


must have beauty in his heart. 

A century ago John Mitford wrote: “Cricket is 
the pride and the privilege of the Englishman alone. 
Into this, his noble and favorite amusement, no other 
people ever pretended to penetrate. In this Kent has 
always stood proudly preéminent; Kent is emphatic- 
ally the field of the cricketer’s glory.” 

The hand-clapping of thousands in admiration of 
a feat on the cricket field is still known as “Kentish 
fire.” Yet in the same year, John Nyren says: “May 
you never relax your endeavors to restore the game 
to the good old principles from which, I regret to 


say, it has in some instances departed.” Thus cricket, 
like Punch, “Is not what it used to be; it never was.” 
It is typical of English self-depreciation that the up- 
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Photo: Keystone View 
Company, London 
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Wherever the Englishman gocs, 
there also goes his favorite sport 
with its fine traditions of playing 
hard, courageously, generously. 


} 


ward trend of the game is ignored, and only the 
passing depressions are noticed. 

Nothing is truer of cricket than that there were 
giants in the land in those days. Let Mitford's 
memorable apostrophe to the Hambledon men bear 
witness to their Homeric greatness. 

“Troy has fallen and Thebes is a ruin. The pride 
of Athens is decayed and Rome is crumbling to th: 


dust. The philosophy of Bacon is wearing out and 


the victories of Marlborough have been overshad- 


owed by greater laurels. All is vanity but cricket; al! 
is sinking into oblivion but you. Greatest of i 
elevens, fare ye well.” 


se ae] 
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t isa goodly part of the English 
Cricket and seafaring are two 
strong strands from which the 
character is woven. The very 
“cricket” evokes visions and mem- 
the summer scent of English coun- 
les, the hero-worship of a boy's 
heart, the exultation of youth’s 
and strength, manhood’s stout 
deship and loyalty; defeat and vic- 
and balked success. For in cricket 
“Loved the ally with the love of a 
r. Hated the foe with a playing 


de 


Cricker may have been evolved 
m club-ball, cat and dog, or creag. At 
time the players were picturesquely 

red in top-hats and braces. Nowa 


lays they all wear white flannels. This 


Py ary My 4 .. m | LA , <f ae ' 
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* Keystone View 
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is how the game goes: J a 9 7 
4 : he wicket-keeper read) f on d 
The bowler runs up to the wicket and lili aie i ; 

in gua ind g 


bowls (or swings) the ball. The umpire 


at his end watches that he does not pass the bowling 
crease before delivering the ball, and that he does 
not throw. As the ball comes through the air the 
batsman, at the other wicket, makes up his mind 
whether to hit it for runs, keep it out of his wicket 
or, if it is not straight but he fears to risk a hit, 
ignore it masterfully. 

In the last case, the wicket-keeper takes the ball be 
hind the wicket and tosses it back to the bowler. 


Aliii 


captain, is second from the left. The first test 


nate h resulted in ad draw; England i 


/ 


This stalwart group ts the all-star New Zealand 


The batsman needs to place the ball clear of the 
fieldsmen to have much hope of runs. Occasionally; 
a hit in the air is ventured; but the good batsman 
keeps the ball “on the carpet” to avoid the risk of 
being caught. The field is set to make catches, t 
stop the ball close in so that the batsmen have not 
time to run, and to save boundaries—a boundary 
counts four runs. 

A diagram is printed elsewhere showing how th 


, , — ‘ 
cricket team which toured kL neiand this year. Lou 


> ] +7 
on the second mat 


. } } 
innings and thirty-six runs; the third match was a draw owing to 


View Company, London 
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The batsmen 
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owling crease 


bn Bowler runs up to bowling 
crease and delivers ball. 


fr 
é¢s secon AN Batsman’s postition is Sey Cae 
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black-bearded figur 
W. G. Grace, “T] 
Man,” “The Champ; 
the very Beetho 
cricket. He indeed 
SN D trated the primitis 
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showed more things 


our philosophy. He : 
be ranked with our ¢ 
ones—Drake and Ne\ 











diagram, the text, and the 


This fi 


The uninitiated can, from this 
page 48, gain a fairly comprehensible idea of cricket. 
a medium-paced, right-hand bowler. 

field is set for a medium-paced, right-hand bowler. 
Should the bowler decide to bowl to a leg-trap, he 
will take three or four men from the off, and place 
them at A, B, C, D. This makes an inner and an 
outer ring. Instead of slips he has short-legs. The 
bowler now seeks to spin the ball so that on pitching 
it will turn from off to leg—an off-break; or else he 
tries to make it swerve in the air in the same direc- 
His object is to force the batsman 
to play to his field and, sooner or later, 
This leads to a 


tion. 


to make a false stroke. 
dull game, like the Ginoco Piano at chess. 
In the diagrams the slips are placed to 
catch a snick from a ball going the other 
way—a leg-break or outswinger, or from 
the batsman playing inside the ball. 

The fast bowler has more men behind 
the batsman’s wicket. The slow-bowler 
has more men on the boundary—as at 
baseball. 

Siow-bowlers make the ball turn away 
from the batsman (leg-break) and culti- 
vate a deceptive flight. If right-handed, 

Photo: 


Underwood & 
Underwood 


they sometimes bowl the “googly,” the 
off-break that looks like a leg-break, or 
the top-spinner that beats the batsman 


for pace and gets him bowled or |.b.w. 


(leg-before-wicket). 


District and the 


Nelson and Shakes: 


glossary on 
Grace was a country! 


eld 1s set for 


racy of the soil, with +! 


honest Gloucestershire burr in his high-pitched \ 


He was as rich a character as Abraham Lincoln 


tremendous, 


Dr. Johnson. His 


wielded authority drastically, and he played 


energy was 


game “all out.” 


than were dreamed 0! 


To great strength and unmatc! 


L 


technique he added the cunning ruses of the natural 


Renowned chiefly as a batsman—in forty-four 


sons he scored some 55,000 [Continued on page 


Even Englishwomen are taking up the 
sport. Here is an exciting moment in the 
match at Beckenham between the London 
“Rest of England.” 
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Ci a 

\ fascinating land of 
peculiar customs, curious 
architecture, rich in agri- 
cultureand minerals, where 
remnants of cannibal tribes 


may still be found. 


Ctumatra— 
island of 
Contrasts 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


HE tiny little mother-country of the 
Netherlands, like the Old-Woman-Who- 
Lives-in-a-Shoe, has an enormous number 
of children, big and little, some so small 
that they appear as mere dots on the map 

- the world, and her shoe is the East 
Indian Archipelago, but, unlike her tradi- 
tional prototype, she knows just exactly 
what to do with them. 

Sumatra, thirteen times larger than the parent 
country, is her second child in point of size. Sumatra 
might be thought of as a diamond in the rough 
wild, uncouth, but with a heart of gold. Brother 
Java, just across the channel, on the other hand, 
polished and elegant, is a child to regard with pride. 
With but a fourth the area of Sumatra, Java, with 
no greater natural gifts, has forged far ahead, now 
occupying an enviable position in that part of the 
world, while Sumatra has plodded along, making 
slow progress and facing difficulties from which Java 
has been free. 

Java and Sumatra have little in common. Java has 
been truthfully said to represent the finished product 
while Sumatra is still in the making. Java may be 
likened to a well-cared-for botanical garden, every 
inch of which is under cultivation. Sumatra, on the 
contrary, is rugged, wild, and needs taming. The 








The Batak women wear a headdress forming a sort 
rh , Pi ay ee est Oe . 
tL n the top Of the head and ti 0 4 4 
them la ith hAnoe cle ; nO 
lemsetves Wil Ue ive gs. 


west coast for almost the entire length of the island, 
approximately the distance between New York and 
southern Florida, is made up of a series of mountain 
ranges, topped often by volcanoes, sometimes reach 
ing the height of 12,000 feet and parting here and 
there to form lovely fertile valleys. On the west they 
drop sharply to the sea. Sloping on the east. th y 


form a great alluvial plain which meets the ocean. 


Bascs: mountains are covered with dense jungle, 


a wild tangled mass of vegetation, a growth almost 
herce in its determination to conquer. But this very 
jungle contains great wealth in its tall commanding 
trees which rise here and there above the crowded 


green foliage and are valuable hard-wood timber. 





Wild rubber is found here, gutta percha, camphor, as 
well as aromatic gums, bamboo, and rattans. 


Ancient eruptions from volcanoes have made the 
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The Menangkabau house 


with its yellow-thatched, ‘ 


sharply upturned 


roo}, the 


number of projections } 

indicating the number of i 

married daughters within 

the home | 

The Rotary Club of Medan, ’ 
' 


Sumatra, was 
May, 1930. A nights ride : 
from the coast to the 
Malaya (British 


uled) with four clubs, 


while a few hours ride bj 


steamer through the Sunda 


organized in 


nO th 1s 


Straits, 1s Java with six 
clubs. 


soil wonderfully fertile. The natives with the crudest 
kind of implements grow rice and maize chiefly for 
their own use. The grain was turning a golden 
brown as we passed through and we were much 
interested in a sort of maypole erected in the center 
of each small field from which the native farmers 
had strung innumerable cords decorated with bits of 
cloth. Often we have seen some old woman sitting 
beneath the pole pulling on a string which set the 
whole contraption in motion with the object of 
frightening off feathered poachers. The European in 
Sumatra, the Dutch naturally predominating, have 
planted large estates with rubber, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
African oil palms, and cinchona (quinine). The 
Sumatran tobacco, by the way, is said to be second 
in quality only to that known as “Havana” and is 
used very largely for the outer wrappers of the better- 


grade cigars. 

Besides agricultural wealth, Sumatra possesses 
many minerals such as iron, lead, tin, tungsten, man- 
ganese, coal, silver, and gold. Very ancient gold 
diggings operated long before the Christian era were 
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found in the fifteenth century by those intrepid earl) 


adventurers in Asiatic waters, the Portuguese. And 
tradition -maintains that King Solomon’s precious 
“gold of ophir” came from Mt. Talamau in Sumatra. 
This island also leads all this part of the East in 


petroleum production. 


B anor is the one most essential thing that could 
gives the Midas touch to Sumatra’s vast wealth, but, 
most unfortunately, it is a thing that Sumatra lacks. 
Sumatra is sparsely settled, having but 35 people to 
the square mile against 717 in Java. Her six millions 
of people are made up of eight or nine different 
Malay races, indigenous to the soil, but of far different 
character from the docile Javanese. They were near]) 
all fierce fighters, particularly the Achinese in the 
north who for many years carried on almost inces- 
sant warfare with the Dutch, costing thousands of 
lives and millions in money. Some tribes were canni- 
bals to boot, eating human flesh down to a score of 
years ago. Now, although they have given up these 


practices and are rubbing off the rough edges in their 


RR toc aes... 
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with civilization and 





them showing consider- 


mise, 


of a caliber to provide 


still, as a rule, they 


[ labor. 

estates therefore, have to 

ct for labor and depend to 
extent on the inim1- 

ird-working, industrious 


‘ Chinese whom they bring from 
( A few thousand Java- 

find their way to Sumatra 

work on plantations but the 

Javanese are a people who are 


to leave their own vil- 

s even to better themselves. 
heard it said that when 
Javanese do come here, they 
much better fed than they 
Java working for them- 

s that it makes a big differ- 
in their physique. They 
e healthier and sturdier. 
Padang is the best port on the 
west coast although the actual 
rbor, Emmahaven, is six 
miles from the town and here 

orang-utan (Sumatra) 


é k 5 old, re gard! ng his 


ld in a contemplative 
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which ts shown tn the first picture. 


we engaged a Malay chauffeur, extremely youthful in ap 
pearance although he declared he was thirty years of age 
and the father of several children and so small was he that 
from the back seat we could see nothing but his head. An 
excellent driver he was, too, and was the only one of th 
ten or more native drivers whom we had from time to 
time employed who seemed to realize that a motor-car con 
sists of something else besides the wheel they grasp so 
firmly. For 54 miles we gradually ascended to Fort d 
Kock, 3,000 feet higher. It was a lovely road flanked by 
soft, green vegetation. 

Fort de Kock is a delightfully cool hill-station, one of 
Nature’s godsends to the heat-wearied European of the 


scorching plains. By good | Continued On page 53 
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-dars, Bill-Collector 


= is one chap who is riding the depression 
high, wide, ’n’ handsome, as the cowboys say. He 
is Mars. 

Mars’ business is wars. But when warring is a bit 
slack, Mars varies his vocation with bill-coilecting. 
Right now, Mars is bill-collecting. And, if Presi- 
dent Hoover has his figures aright, Mars this year 
is going to collect from nations of the world the 
rather tidy total of almost five billion dollars for 
arms. Five billion dollars for arms in a year of com- 
parative peace. 

Whether the five billion in Mars’ books for 193 
is for the “war to end war’—past, lo! these twelve 
years—is rather hard to say. Mars is crafty. Perhaps 
he is collecting in advance for wars yet to be fought. 
Anyway, he gets his money. He always has. He 
never is loath to demand his pound of flesh. Nations 
may not be able to pay their school teachers more 
than pittances, may let cobwebs hide gaping library 
shelves, may abandon public improvements. Mars 
doesn’t worry. He gets his money. 


Rotary in the Orient 


Wicca is ‘catching on’ in the Far East in a sur- 
prising way, a returned American tourist recently 
reported to his club. He told of meeting charming 
and enthusiastic native members in most of the 
major port cities, of the hospitable way in which he 
had been entertained by the clubs his itinerary per- 
mitted him to visit. 

“But,” he confided, “I frankly cannot understand 
how Rotary, which I always have thought of as a 
Yankee invention, can fit so easily and naturally 
into Oriental life.” 

Many American Rotarians, whose business or 
pleasure has taken them around the globe, share his 
wonder. Equally puzzled are those who have been 
following Lillian Dow Davidson’s well-told tales of 


Fditorial Comment 


her husband’s experiences in establishing a string oj 
new Rotary clubs from the Near to the Far East. He. 
it will be recalled, often encountered hostile climate. 
differing native dining-customs, misunderstanding, 
indifference, and religious and political prejudices. 


To those who have taken the trouble to study Or 
ental backgrounds, however, there is no myster 
about the success Rotary meets in the East onc 
seed is sown. In Japan, for example, where Rotary 
has met such hearty response, the Golden Rule. 
parent-principle of the Six Objects of Rotary, has 
long been in the pattern of thinking and doing. 

The Japanese, Past Governor Yoneyama pointed 
out in a speech at the celebration of the tenth anni 
versary of the Tokyo club, have since feudal days had 
a tradition of chivalry, comparable to that of th: 
West. Its unwritten code, known as the Bushido. 
“not only upheld the knightly virtues of valor, forti- 
tude, and loyalty, but extolled those universal virtues 
of moral rectitude, magnanimity, and benevolence.” 

Rotarian Yoneyama threw further light, not only 
on the success of the Rotary movement in Japan but 
throughout the entire world when he added: “The 
remarkable thing about Rotary is that it insists on 
the maintenance in a highly industrialized society of 
the same moral principles which men have recog- 
nized as the rule of life at a time when the strugyg| 
for existence was not as intense as it is today.” 


On True Wealth 


Ti: scores of newspapers that have reprinted anc 
commented upon “I Am Still Rich,” an article }) 
Roy L. Smith in the September issue of this maga- 
zine, supply eloquent testimony of a widely {cl 
human need for a new grasp on those verities that : 
are in no direct way related to the caprices of stock i 
markets nor the gyrations of economic graphs. 
Though he has much less to live on than he had a 
year ago, Mr. Smith has learned that he has much 
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more to live for. He with many others has found 
the past few months to be “a thrilling spiritual ad- 
ture” in which true wealth has been discovered. 
“The deepest satisfactions of life,” which he explains 
«o be those that come from sharing and serving, “re- 
main secure.” 

This is the experience of men of all ages whom we 
sruly and sincerely admire. We might run down the 
list, but we need go no further for confirmation of 
Mr. Smith’s conclusions than to Pasteur, that gifted 
con of France to whom we owe our modern science 
of sanitation. In his seventieth year, before a gather- 
‘ng of countrymen and students from the Sorbonne, 
he said: 

“Young men, have confidence in those powerful 
and safe methods, of which we do not yet know all 
the secrets. And, whatever your career may be, do not 
let yourselves become tainted by a deprecating and 
barren scepticism; do not let yourselves be discour- 
aged by the sadness of certain hours which pass over 
nations. 

“Say to yourselves . . . as you gradually advance, 
‘What have I done for my country?’ until the time 
comes when you have the immense happiness of 
thinking that you have contributed in some way to 
the progress and to the good of humanity. But, 
whether our efforts are or are not favored by life, let 
us be able to say, when we come near the great goal, 


‘| have done what I could.’” 
Isthmus of Respect 


| = Baltimore Museum of Art initiated a signifi- 
cant move towards wholesome inter-American re- 
lations when it organized the Pan-American Exhi- 
bition, of which four striking pictures are reproduced 
in this issue. For, although paintings from Canada 
and the United States were included, this exhibit has 


focussed complimentary attention on the active 


growing edge of Latin-American art. 

Few “Yanquis”—as citizens of the United States 
are sometimes called by their southern neighbors-- 
realize how the silt of diverse creative currents has 
for four centuries been quietly enriching painting in 
Latin nations of the western hemisphere. It ranges 
from indigenous folk arts with conventional simplifi- 
cation of form, to synthesized techniques in which 
El Greco’s anguished line and the Indian’s instinct for 


thrust and counterpoise in design are reborn into 
something new with coloring as mellow as that of a 
worn ikon. 

The interest that led 30,000 persons to see the 
exhibit at Baltimore doubtless presages a discerning 


welcome for these pictures as they are shown in other 
North American cities. And, as the isthmus of 
mutual esthetic respect widens in the wake of this 
and forthcoming Pan-American exhibits, wholesome 
commercial, political, and educational repercussions 
become inevitable. 

When “Yanquis” glibly assure Latin-Americans 
that the ideas and ideals of both were cast in a com- 
mon matrix, they are unfair to northern friendliness 
for they thereby put it under suspicion of being in- 
sincere and patronizing. Wise students of human na- 
ture know the way to the heart is not the stressing 
of specious—and often belittling—similarities, but 
rather a respectful regard of those differences in cul- 
ture patterns which give distinction to the individual 
or nation. 


Lengthening School Years 


r 

‘A COLLEGE graduate in my day,” a middle-aged 
business man recently observed, “had a decided ad- 
vantage over most of his fellows. But today college 
men are no rarity, and if a man is to keep up with 
the procession he should have a master’s or even a 
doctor's degree in his field.” 

Which is, more or less, true. Business following 
the professions, has awakened to a new self-conscious- 
ness and self-respect, as witness codes of ethics, the 
growth of service clubs and commercial associations, 
and the popularity of such words as realtor, beau- 
tician, mortician, and so forth. 

All of which makes a changed world for the 
young man. If the professions and business demand 
higher standards, he must stay in school longer to 
qualify, while the positions he might have filled will 
be occupied by older men whose work-span has been 
lengthened by preventive medicine. 

During the current business recession, it is espe- 
cially important that as many young men and 
women be kept in school as possible, so as not to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed either by their 
presence or through the displacement of others now 
at work. 

President Hoover’s Emergency Committee on Un- 
employment has urged that individuals and organi- 
zations—such as Rotary clubs—encourage college 
and high-school graduates who can afford another 
year in school to take it. Not only would these young 
men and women thereby be employing their time 
interestingly when otherwise they would probably be 
idle for lack of a job, but they would also be fitting 
themselves to qualify for the rising vocational re- 
quirements when positions do become available. 














Can this record be beat? These three 
past pre sidents of the Nyack, N. - 
Rotary Club—(left to right) Eugene 
F. Perry, Daniel ]. Shea, and Alan 
Leggett—haven't missed a meeting 
since the club was organized more 
than eight years ago. Another ex- 
president might have appeared in 
this picture had his record not been 
spoiled by one absence, due to 

sickness. 


Rotary Around the World 


Alaska 
Naval Officers Dined 


KercuikaN—When the British cruiser Dragon, 
from Bermuda, was recently in Alaskan waters 
for the first time, the Ketchikan Rotary Club 


entertained its officers at a weekly luncheon. 


Mexico 


4 ) 
Vaccination Prizes 


Crctayva—Realizing the need for vaccination 


of school children, Celaya Rotarians have offered 
prize to the child bringing in the greatest 
number of playmates for vaccination and an 
ward to the school having the greatest per- 
centage of vaccinated children. 


Cuba 


Night School Succe ssjul 


Camacury—The sixty students in the night 
chool sponsored by the Rota club of Cama- 
uey have made excellent progress under the 
nthusiastic leadership of volunteer teachers. 
France 
Rotary Mecca 
Core bp’ EMERAUD! The Rotary club of Céte 
d’Emeraude recent invited Rotarians from 
Southampton, Jersev, Rennes, Nant Angers, 
Cherbourg, and Tours to visit its city and to 
enjoy its hospitalit 


Greet Three Hundred 

Le Havre—When three hundred Rotarians 
from other lands, ¢ ute to the Vienna con- 
vention, disembarked at Le Havre ocal Ro- 
tarians, on behalf of Govern Gardot, wel- 
comed them warmly to French soil and _ pre- 
French Ro- 


sented the fraternal greetings of 


tarians. 














This and the following pages present a mosaic-picture of what t 
movement is thinking, doing, and aspiring to do in its globe 


ities. Program Committee Chairmen will find here many apt su 


Chile 
Food for Hungry 

Antoracasta—The Antofagasta Rotary Club 
is making preparations for a free food dis- 
pensary for the destitute during the coming 


season, 


Take Turns 

CuHanaraL—Each of the twenty members of 
Chanaral Rotary Club will have entire care for 
three months of one of the seven needy chil- 


dren which the club recently took as wards. 


Switzerland 


Tells of Pasteur 

La Cuavux-pr-Fonps—To acquaint the general 
public with Pasteur’s activities, the Rotary club 
ot La Chaux-de-Fonds recently invited Dr. Du- 
garnie de la Riviere, chief of the Laboratory of 
the Pasteur Institute, who is continuing the work 
undertaken by Pasteur, to give an illustrated 


lecture. 


Entertain Old Folks 

LausanNne—Rotarians of Lausanne recently 
took the inmates of the old folks home at 
Chailly for an automobile ride to Mont Pélerin 


where a dinner was served. 


Goodwill Zeppelin Flight 
SoLoTHURN—Solothurn Rotarians chartered 
the Graf Zeppelin for a trip over Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. When a stop was made at Vaduz, 
the capital of Liechtenstein, for the purpose of 
taking on mail, they dropped a bouquet and a 
letter of greeting to the government and the 


people. 


Spain 

Seventy-five Recuperate 
Maprip—Madrid Rotarians durit 

of July and August sent more than 

children to the school colonies 


observation and recuperation. 


Hungary 


Social Service 

Precs—In addition to arranging 
tions at the Plattensee for a number 
chi'dren, this energetic club has tak 
active interest in the poor that t 
longer any beggars in the city. 


Java 
Initiated 


MaLanc—Soon after their charter 


dinner, Malang Rotarians initiated R 


into the festivities of a Ladies’ Ni 


South Africa 


“ 


Core is . . . Unselfishness” 

Cape Town—When the Ear! 

accepted henorary membership in 
Town Rotary Club, he remarked th 
a curious thing in an age that i 
accused of materialism and lack of 
business should have produced a 


whose core is . . . unselfishness.” 


Show Factories to Boys 


JOHANNESBURG—Johannesburg Rot 
conducting parties of schoolboys thr 


industries, encouraging them to stud 
ing them to understand various m 


processes. 
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stralia Hore-Ruthven, Chief Scout 
Au: dressing Adelaide Rot } 
Child nt Trees - tics aE 
encourage reforestation ciub : 
chool children the Bendigo Ro Boy Scout ‘ 
secured twenty acres of waste i spirit of fratern 
which has since been tenced and yoth exist Le 
ooo pine trees. The children, te 
sted in their “Tree Club,” have J, ; 
trees around their school and along Best Essays 
city. Ipswich—Bee i terested 
e Daily Round on conduc 
H Rotarian Ernest E. Unwin, president Dy near-by count » a part 
' Rotary Club, made these points in Rotarians — visit 
ugural address: “The success or exhibits and awarde izes. one to 
4 Rotary will be judged not in the a boy and one to a for the be 
che om but by what each member does repared--essays particula 
the round. We need such inspiration ects 
ved through the spirit of Rotary to 
$ he ideal of service into action in the ~ ; ; 
: orld in which we have to serve. Canada 
is the solution of every problem con- Law of Might Unethical 
nting the world today, and even if fellowship = 7 
the contribution that a member is abl Netson—lIn an address on fe \ 
the club it may have very far- ship before the Ne Rotary Club, 
x Its.”” the Venerable Archdeacon Fred’ H 
Come Twelve Mules rr ial me 
One of the biggest and most success- etition for ¥ ent. 
rings ever held in Albury, at The law of t led 
within a radius of twelve ud the ( 
sented, was organized by the ight that he w 
ring Boys’ and -Girls’ week. take from othe 
Conference . sipcniglas ; 
Three Tasmanian Rotary clubs— the law ot I , 
Hobart, and Launceston—held an mens mm ies 
ence recently at the former cit world today | 
with Rotary matters econom than that Te 
sibie be abrogated I tracized 


; 
d unemployment. 

nong civilized 
{nns Organize 


- “9 or ee 
\ustralia’s first Rotary Ann Club Musi for SAutins 


at Ballarat. 


ed recently It is mod- MonTREAL—Thirty Rotarians and 


Eno 
English plan. these wees Geirik ee 


Agathe t rt te i 


Piftieth 


St 


In an appeal to Rotarians to « Rotary Concert at the San 


Su 


X- 


hand to scouts, Alexander itorium., 


’ 
o} 


not-distant day when war-whooping Indians roamed over Illinois, as 


! tomahawk, scalping knives, spear and arrow heads, and 


Other relics 


well as ancient fossils and modern industrial products were included in a 


: PN 4 } 2. ] } > 
enaship chest, made of native woods, recently sent by the Rotary 


Club of Morris, Illinois, to fellow Rotarians at Bergamo, Italy. 
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} e.% 
Jim Davidson (left), who organized Rotary in 
Si ngapore, tt Aile at Ba nff Sp ngs Hot / nf , 
Canadian Rockies, met an t friend, on 


xembers, Hon. John Seott 
of the Malay Federated 


{ copy of Tut RoOTARIAN n the latte ’s har 


, } 
Singapore Ss Charte 1) 


colonial secreta 


, 


7 } 
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Children Frolic 


Mon FAL 


Lewis wi ‘ ‘ I 
ticipant ime vith ‘ 

crippled «¢ | l it } I ( 
imong the wtivit R 


* Montrea 


England 


Vacations fo 100 
SHEFFI pS h IR i t 
( I b » (ua 


Ci ipple s Leai 


MANCHESTER T} Mancheste Rota ( 
fitted up one ft the w rkshops at the Grar 
thorpe Ado t Cripple Training Cent 
th elving lent to twel . 
helping forward a plan fo isting 
crippled 5 ) en to be trained at a i 


Presents Austrian Flag 


Havirax—Hlis Excellen the Baron R 
Zichy, Hungarian ambassador, recently pre 
the flag of hi count to the 


1¢ Halitax Rot 
Club on behalf of the Budapest club I 
an honorar rember 


800 Sip Tea, Coffee 
At the Yorkshire agri 
Huddersfield, the local Rotar 


provided a loun where te 


HuppERSFIELD 
show it 
ring-room 


were served to 800 visiting Rotarians and 
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Aha! and Avaunt! Brocaded satin 
and curled perukes gave ye olden 
atmosphere to a charity perform- 
ance of Moliére’s “Ta uff’ direct- 
ed by Rotarian Herbert Maisch, 
sponsored by the Mannheim, Ger- 
many, Rotary Club. 
Germany 
Entertain English Boys 
HAmMBURE Hamburg Rotarians were hosts re- 
itly to the sons ot English Rotarians. These 
ds returned the visit made | German boys 


England last year 


United States 


Only 1 Boy to Reform School 


Burre, Mont To prevent juvenile delin- 
quency, the local Rotarians established a_pro- 
am of organized sports for Butte boys, and as 


result only one lad was sent to the reform 
chool last year. Aside from the moral gain 
there was a financial gain as well since the cost 
of the education of a boy in the reform school is 
ten times greater than the cost in a city school. 


Fruit, Vegetables to Hospital 
Riptey, TENN The Ripley Rotary Club, in 


onjunction with one hundres Lauderdale 
County farmers, recently sent four truck loads of 
fruit and vegetables to Memphis to be divided 
imong the five hospitals of that cit 
Mt. Pleasant Rivalry 
Mr. PLEASAN Rotary clubs in cities named 
Mt. Pleasant have entered into an attendance 
contest. A check-up will be made at the end 
the month, and in the event of a tie the con 
test will continue. Each club will furnish a cer- 


un amount of money to purchase a troph 


Sur gi al Miracl. 


Cuarcorre, Micu As a result of the crippled 
hildren’s work of the Charlotte Rotary Club, 

girl, who had not walked in tourteen years, 
regained partial use of her limbs through a sur- 
ical operation and has been taught to walk 
with the aid of crutches 
Rotar) Day at State Fai 

Heiena, Mont The Helena Rotary Club 


wain sponsored Rotary Club Day at the State 


exhibiting at the 


a Rotary 


Fair. Montana girls and boys 


fair were given special recogniuon at 


dinner. 


Canadians Dined 
KaALiIsPpELL, Mont.—Rotarians 
Columbia and members of the Havre goodwill 


from British 
tour were guests recently at a dinner and dance 
given by the Kalispell Rotary Club. 
Ethics . . . Rewards 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Rotary club of Kan- 
sas City has established at the University of Mis- 
sourl two annual prizes of $100 and $50 to be 
awarded to two students “who present the most 
original and practical plan for developing high 
ethical standards in business and the professions.” 
Loans 

Tursa, Oxia.—Since the inauguration of the 
Tulsa Rotary 


Club has made loans to 103 students totalling 


student-loan fund in 1924, the 
$27.469.94. Of that amount $11,464.79 has been 
repaid by the students. Of the eighty loans now 
outstanding fifty-four are to boys and twenty-six 


are to girls. 
Interpret Japan 

CartHace, Mo.—That the 
Japan and the United States are becoming bound 


more closely together in their international views 


inhabitants of 


and that this closer association be maintained 
was the thesis of the address given by H. 
Mivazoki, Y. M. C. A. secretary of Asoka, Japan, 
at a joint meeting of the Rotary and Lions clubs 
After attending the international 


Cleveland, Mr. 


of Carthage. 


Y. ie KH 


convention at 
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Miyazoki and two Japanese student 
the highways and byways of the [ 
so that they may carry back to J 


account of the people and cust 


Former Governor Inducts 
ALEXANDRIA, La.—J. Albert R. 


trict governor and a member 
inducted the new president of tl 
Rotary Club and his staff into 
pressive meeting in the Italian 
Bentley. The outgoing president 
ot golf clubs in recognition of hi 


Early Risers 


SHELBYVILLE, IND.—Just for 


byville Rotarians say—a Rotar 
during the summer is a good idea 
to know because recently they met 


instead of at luncheon. Reports sa 

in the best of spirits in spite of 
Cogged-Wheelers Picnic 

Some t 
Rotarians with their famili 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
and fifty 
at a picnic at Rotary Park to entert 
dents and secretaries of the Twelfth | 
were attending the conference. 
Who Serves Best... 

West Patm Beacnu, Fia.—Belie 
greatest prot comes from a good 
tarians of West Palm Beach have 
aged golf to the extent they hav: 
accusation of partialit 
the local club recently Fort 
Lake Worth Rotarians to participate 
tournament. 


Honor World Fliers 

Rock Istanp, Irt.—Wiley Post 
Gatty, round-the-world fliers, —w 
honor guests of the Rock Island R 
Kiwanis, and the Chamber of Com 


forestall any 
invited 


The charter meeting of the 
Wilhelmshaven-Riistringen (G« 
many) Rotary Club brought to- 
gether representative business and 
professional men of the commu- 
nity. They were assisted by of- 
ficers of the Hamburg club. 
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tor: 


Egotism 
"8 
the | 
1e time or another and particular 
event, 


about 


e summer months. In any 
activities set us to wondering 
of a Rotarian. 


asked the 


} 


Last Monday 
write on a 


to the question—“Why did you join 


we members of our 


sheet of paper an honest 





swe 
Frankly we were very much surprised 
nd | at the results of our tabulation. We 
une lowing to be the reasons for joining 
Business Contacts 9 
Evo I 
| tional Features 5 
24 
S 22 
this is a very excellent record since 
that most men join from altruistic 
ALLEN ABRAMS 


President, The Rotar 5 Club 


Wisconsin 


Habits of Lady Moose 
} I 


amused at 


been 
ROTARIAN. 


us woodsmen have 
in the recent 


better 


storys 


ht be for you to have a real 


ter write your moose-hunting stories. 


who wrote this has been “strung” by 


e. And it is possible that his life has 


le miserable already by the “guys” of 


bull 
may be that 
that in the 
that 


friends over his story of the 


the cow moose. It 
folk do not know 
the lady 
e man and does the calling. 

the 
government the 


late in the fall that the hunting is now 


ou city 


nily it 1s moose 


goes 


Scotia in protecting big game 


has now made hunting 


and 


not respond very readily to the call. 


A. R. 


‘sull” as the rutting season is over 


COFFIN 


Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Rniiey Stage . . Smart” 


e Ee litor 
August ‘Sosshies today is on our desk— 
€, aS my son is an active member of our 
nd editor of our little PetalgrapA bulletin. 


Mrs. Bogart is the most enthusiastic reader of 


of us and we all join in congratula- 


the cosmopolitan, smart, and fair vari- 


for the 


ticles and format. 
Guy BoGart 


nt, California 


Compel Attention 
the 
but I can honestly say 


lg a secretary, my opinion of new 





IAN is prejudiced, 
I have heard lot of favorable cominent 
sitting 


members who are for the first time 


Fs nd taking notice of it.”” Most of the articles 
last issue simply compel attention. 
r T. A. PALMER 


Secretary, Rotary Club. 


igton, West Virginia. 


p most clubs are bothered with the dol- 


the 


Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offe 
new viewpoints on Rotary problems 
Antidote 
To the Editor 
Roy L. Smith intidote for th yusiness ce 
pression under the caption “I Am Still Rich 
me ot the best thing I have 1 and I a 
going hand thi t THe Rot N to a 
few of my friend 


Richmond, Va 


From Havana 


lo the Editor: 

As a member Rotary ¢ »y of Havana | 
subscribed to THe Rorarian, and on variou 
occasions I have ft d interesting irticies, such 
as the one published in the Ma )»2 ] m 
on Marshall Field & ¢ in f Chicago, and 
the one published in the June, 1931, numb 
entitled “Rails, Tie Men by W. W \tter 
bury, regarding the « forts and service ren- 
dered by the Per Railroad 

Jose C. PAGLIERY 
Havana, Cuba 
For Book-Plate Collectors 
lo the Editor: 

Having seen in the September number of 
THE ROTARIAN an appeal from a stamp-collecting 
member of R.I.B.I., may I be so bold as to stat 
that I am a collector of book-plates and would 
like very much to exchange with collectors in 
all countries. The fact that an plate had come 
trom a Rotarian would add considerably to its 
value in my eves 

( ELAND B. Cx 
25 Kress Building 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
_—- 
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7 ISRAEL BIRD SUTTON | 
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At the 
then 
the 


contributions 


A bookplate of unusual Rotary intere 


Dallas 
president of Rotary 
rec ipient of a 
from Rotary clubs 
used for the purchase of several hundred volumes 
President splendid 


Denver. 


B. Sutton, 


(1929), I. 
Internati 


convention 
jonal was made 
fund comprising 
throughout the world, to be 


as an addition to Sutton’s 


library in his home at 


41 
y 
ring comments upon articies, setting Jort 
Letters should be as brief as poss 
l 
A gain, B nen plates 
To the Edi 
la i « « the Rota ( ) 
cit Being 1 ste iva in book 
I should knov vhe the 
ibraries ot Rot clubs and bookplat 
Further it one Ss eve tried to fine t 
nembetr R clubs own bookplat i 
the «¢ ) } ve c It ’ 
ou are not ested in such questi ! 
case, however, that u consider it w ‘ 
I should i ive the in 
4 y i ’ t 
E. W.N 
Frankturt Ma German 
Ri 
Greatly impre ssed 
To th lit 
As a membe * the Richmond Rot ( 
1 was ver eal impressed vith ti i 
in the sept Der issuc entitied | Am §S 
Rich R L. Sm ind | 
have your permission to. us¢ us art I 
believe it has so ich in ever vord tor 
kind everywhere. It uu would ha 
jecuion to m end lw out a um De 
ot same, it wi % appreciated 
SANFORD FLEM 
I ) } \ int 
\ ¢ } , 1s ; 
er pre “is 
ea fT , ler included wu 
material for sale kditoi 
Sausages and Magazines 
é é 








To the Edit 


Is it possible to art 


cach one can be finished without interrupti 
Nothing is so annoying to a reader as to be t ; 
to hunt tor the end of what he is reading on a 
age tar removed trom its beginning In ta 
most Brit iders dislike this custom 

that they do not bother to read magazine 
arranged. It would be a pity if this fate 

befall THe Rorartan seeing that in other resp 

it 1s ittractive got up. But I object stro 

to be told that (when I am buying a sausay 
the shop can only give me the first half 


and I must pa exactly 20 shops before I 
find a place that will give me the other h 

F. W. Roi_ianp 
Geelong Coll ve, 


Australia 


Geelong, 


“Greatest Impediment” 


To the Edit 

While reading the articles on the Vienna (¢ 
vention in the August Number of Tue R 
rARIAN I was reminded again that the great 
impediment to a better understanding betwee 


the people of different nations is the 


common language. 


the chief 


cituuzens of 


It appears that 


is the 


one of 


the 


causes ¢ 
inability o differ 


under 


war's 


countries to stand each other's 


point 
view. 
contribution that 


‘ts of Peace and 


I submit that the 
Rotary could make 


throughout 


greatest 
in the 
the 


intere 


Goodwill world would be .to 


sponsor vigorously a movement to 


promote 











, 
1 

' 
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acceptance of a universal second language. The 


need of such a language seems to have been 
much in evidence during the convention. 

The chief cause of delay in getting action on 
this question appears to be the natural distrust 
or jealousy between nations which results in each 
being loath to follow the lead of another. I 
believe that Rotary International, with its world- 
wide membership and its gemius for creating 
friendliness and toleration, is particularly well- 
qualified to promote this movement. I suggest 
that you deal with this question editorially, using 
1s an opening thought the great need of a com- 
mon language as illustrated at our recent con- 
vention. 

I feel that the benefit that would accrue 
eventually to humanity from a movement that 
would make it possible for the nationals of each 
country to be able to converse freely with those 
of all other countries would be inestimable. 
Would not the removal of the “Tower ot Babel” 
impediment greatly expedite the realization of 
the sixth object of Rotary? 

L. L. Smiru 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada 


Tonic 
To the Editor: 

We always read with a great deal of pleasure 
the articles appearing in your magazine, but I 
think one of the finest articles we have ever 
read anywhere is the little sermon in the Sep- 
tember issue “I Am Sull Rich” by Mr. Smith. 

This article should do good to the spirit of 
every Rotarian and through him the message 
should be broadcasted to the world at large. 

It is the best tonic for the harassed business 
mind that we have ever seen. It should be read 
and completely digested by everyone. 

E. D. Heap 
Milford, N. H. 
“p ° ” 

Roto-toto-tarians ... 

Editor, THr Rorarian: 

An American Rotarian visiting a European 
university began reading a copy of the student 
literary magazine. Suddenly his flagging at- 
tention was attracted by a poem signed “Ride 
si Sapis” in which a fledgling genius splashed 
satire upon Rotarians as “auto-stentorians,” 
“monetarians,” and “sturdy fanfarians.” The 
poem's refrain was in rhythm such as Vachel 
Lindsay would know how to chant, though its 
spirit was less kindly than his: 

“For we are Rotary’s 
Up-to-date votaries, 
Once Yankified Ontarians, 
Now world’s disciplinarians; 
We lunch and we crunch 
We've pep and we've punch, 
Our push and our principles weight them in 
pounds. 
The Roto-toto-tdrians, 
Arch-platitudinarians, 
All sound utilitarians, 
First-class humanitarians, 
Most noble unsectarians, 
Wise latitudinarians, 

We are the firm that delivers the goods.” 

As the Rotarian read this lilting irony he 
thought, “Rotry must interpret itself to youth.” 

He came home to the States. On his first 
evening he was guest at a table with several 
college students. In the conversation reference 
was made to a group that had made themselves 
ridiculous. “They acted just like Rotarians,” 
said one young chap. The next day he came to 


the Rotarian. “I owe you an apology,” he said, 
“I forgot when I spoke so hastily that there 
was a Rotarian present. My remark slipped 


out because it is the thing that is customarily 
said when we talk things over in our bull ses- 
sions.” 

The Rotarian was somewhat piqued. “I ap- 
preciate your coming,” he said, “but I am of 
the opinion that such comments result from 
ignorance of what. Rotary actually is.” 

“I know Rotary has a good code of ethics,” 
the young man urged, “but don’t you think its 
attempt to force people to be jovial and 
brotherly is foolish?” 

Then the Rotarian attempted to show the 
youth what Rotary means in its spirit of fel- 
lowship, its stimulus to individual growth, its 
dignifying of vocations, and its constructive 
contribution to international good-will. 

A few days later the Rotarian was reading 
a pageant in a magazine that circulates widely 
throughout North America. One of the charac- 
ters was a sophisticated daughter of privilege, 
bored with life in general and her home com- 
munity in particular. When she declared, 
“This town is dead, so utterly—provincial,” 
her father replied, “It seems to me like a pretty 
prosperous and wideawake town... one of 
the most promising industrial centers of the 
state. It ranks first in shoes and second in 
.” Before the sentence could be completed 
the daughter broke in, “Oh, can it, Dad! 
You're not at a Rotary luncheon!” 

Again the Rotarian thought, ‘Rotary must 
interpret itself to non-Rotarians. Every member 
has an obligation to talk about his organization 
in terms that will help people to understand 
its ideals and achievements. Every club needs 
to invite key youths to its meetings, conduct 
essay contests that will direct youth's affirma- 
tive attention toward Rotary, and give itself 
the newspaper publicity that its worth deserves. 
Every club has an obligation to interpret Rotary 
to non-Rotarians.” 

Harotp F. Humbert 
-ast President, Jarrettsuille 
(Ohio) Rotary Club 


Hiram, Ohio. 


On Rotary Service 
To the Editor: 

“His was a magnificent service with the su- 
preme sacrifice of all for Rotary” is the least 
modest tribute that can be paid to the memory 
of Rotarian Clay Philbrick of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Since the first announcement of Vienna as the 
1931 convention city, Rotarian Philbrick was an 
enthusiastic booster for attendance at that con- 
vention, firm in the belief that attendance at 
Vienna would greatly assist in bringing about a 
better understanding among the business and 
professional men of many nations. 

Last May, at considerable sacrifice to his own 
business, Rotarian Philbrick joined the Seattle 
delegation as it left for Vienna, but misfortune 
overtook them on the way to New York when 
somewhere in the midwest their train ran into a 
cyclone and was blown off the track and 
wrecked. 

After several days in a hospital where he had 
a serious arm and hand wound attended, Ro- 
tarian Philbrick hurried on to New York, caught 
one of the express Atlantic liners, the Rotary 
ship on which his original reservations were held 
having already sailed, and arrived in Vienna in 
time for the opening session of the Convention. 

He did this because his club, Seattle, was to 
be host to Rotary International in 1932, and, 
in spite of very painful wounds, no Rotarian 
present at Vienna was more earnest in his study 
of every detail of the Convention than was Clay 
Philbrick. 


Every feature of the organization, every detail 
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of the beautiful stage at the concer 
every possible bit of information ; : 
helpful to the Seattle Club in 15:2 ; 
noted. We who are specially int 
ventions felt that Clay Philbrick 
tower of strength to the Host ( 
After the convention and afte 
Europe, Clay Philbrick began 
journey to Seattle, eager for th 
being helpful in the prelimina 
for the Convention. Unquestions 
Ruler had greater plans in mind 
cause, on his way across America | 
with acute appendicitis, removed 
at Boise, Idaho, for an emergenc 
which he failed to recover. 
Friends like Clay are hard to 
friendliness, his noble character, and 
life will be a lasting inspiration ¢ 
knew him. While he is no longer h 
ence will be felt in the building of the s 
Convention to the end that his 
fice, and his wishes shall not have 
To Mrs. Philbrick Rotary extend 
est sympathy. May she be comfort the : 
thought that the noble example ot 
given by her husband will be 
Rotarians around the world and t! 
will be better because Rotarian C! 
passed this way. 
Howarp H. Fe: 
Convention Manager, Rotary Int t \ 
Somewhere in Nebraska 
Enroute to Seattle. 


Friendly Spirit 
To the Editor: 

The last copy of THe Rorarian w 
pleasure for our board and members 


want to thank you very much for the tri 
spirit it showed and which we great 
ated. 

Dr. Orro | 


Secretary, k 
Vienna, Austria 
“Well Done, Good Friends” 
Editor, THe RoTaRIAN: 
Vienna beckoned from afar 


Like a joyful, friendly star. 


A lovely place that men should }) 
This city where blue waters fi 


d 


From ends of earth Rotarians car 
Their hopes and ideals all the 


To spread abroad desires for p 
That hate and ghastly wars might 


To make the world a better place 
For human kind of every race 


To tell the world with voice and 
That we should serve our fellow 1 


In this Vienna paved the way 
With kindness and cordiality. 


Well done, good friends across th 
To know thy friendship, blest u 
Jim S 
Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 
(Written at Vienna.) 


Will Ask Husband 


To the Editor: 
I have read the August number of 7 : 
TARIAN and am going to ask my husband 5 , 
a Rotarian to bring each number ho 
now on. 
KaTHERINE R. Pas 


Miami Beach, Florida 
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“Bi LY” Phelps (as many of us like 
wheels his famous stutter- 

boned typewriter into action 

of Tue Rotarian about once 

n or twelve months. Some- 

ject is golt, as many a chuck- 
tbrance of “Thirty Years ot 
).”’ attests; sometimes, it 1s 


for, as most everybody knows, 
son professor of English litera- 
University ); sometimes, just 
ture. This time, it 1s literature, 
pecific, drama, plus human na- 

rther to particularize, Love. 
One doesn’t have to see the play, “The 
Wimpole Street,” to under- 
“Real the 


Stage.” But it helps. So would an eve- 


article, Love on 
any life of Browning, or a vol- 


his or Elizabeth Barrett Brown 


9 ms. 
Chester T. Crowell, whose “The New 
World of Business” in this issue is the 
rst of three extended footnotes on con- 


porary living, has long had a ringside 
n observing affairs. Back in 1908 he 


t 


ditor of the Mexican Herald, of 


Rotary and the Age 
Continued from page 13] 


in before he is eligible tor election to 
Rotary. Furthermore, when he is once 

member there is no age limit to his 

embership. The tendency, therefore, is 
for the membership to grow older, since 
Rotary is still a comparatively young or- 
ganization, made up originally of mid- 
le-aged men, many of whom are present 
members with no intention of resigning 
ind with a considerable life expectancy 

| before them. 

Naturally, under these conditions, it 
would be expected that Rotarians wou!d 
be older than our college faculty. It may 
be of value, however, at this point to 
have some definite information as to 
actual ages of Rotarians. This, in gen- 
eral, may not be readily available. But in 
our own club it was found in the archives 
ot our efhicient secretary. From the in- 

ation which he furnished me, I 
ound that the average age of our club 
orty-six and six-tenths years. There 
is only one person under thirty, only four 
under thirty-five, and only nineteen 


inder torty years of age. Sixty-four per 


cent of the entire membership are be- 
‘ween the ages of forty and fifty-five. 


numbers drop very rapidly by five- 





Short Chats on Authors 


Mexico City. Later on he wrote editori- 


als or managed several Texas newspapers; 


and, in due time, was called to New 
York to join the staff of the Eve 
Post. Huis 
Lakes, N. J. 


and trends of out 


nin g 


home is now at Pompton 


His sage appraisals of tends 
PI 


machine-bent civiliza 


tion are sometimes controversial, but 
always significant. 

Laurence B. Smelser (“triend of the 
audience every tme!”) is another re 
formed newspaper man; now secretary 
of the Alumni Association ot Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. He is a sort 


of Walter the Penniless, eager to stir up 


the service-club yeomanry into a united 


crusade for “fewer and better speeches.” 

Rotary hasn't a great many prophets 
who are listened to more attentively than 
Paul W. Horn, president of the Texas 
He 


has the rare knack of being able to see a 


Technological College, at Lubbock. 


problem in which he is personally very 
much concerned as impartially as though 
It you like “New Rotary 
turn to 


he weren't. 


Perspectives,” page two and 


EB seanst 


year periods from then on up to seventy. 

The average age of our group may be 
expected to rise for some time to come. 
According to the arbitrary range of de- 
sirability which I set up for a college 
faculty, if this may be accepted as a guide 
for Rotary, it may increase considerably 
yet before reaching the dangei point. But 
it ought not to be allowed to reach that 
point if it can be avoided. 

I have already indicated that rise in 
age in a Rotary club is not as easily con- 
trolled as it is in a college faculty. If it 
seems desirable to control it—and I be- 
lieve it is—other methods than those now 
used will have to be employed. 

Three procedures might be followed in 
an effort to stabilize Rotary in such a way 
as to insure its continuity without fear 
of the threatened senility which some 
critics think they have seen approaching. 
The first of these would be to determine 
the desirable average age for a Rotary 
club. The second would be to provide 
that a certain percentage of new mem- 
bers must be young, say under forty years 
of age. And the third would be to set an 
age limit on active membership. After 
arriving at this age, members would con- 


read the interesting announcement there 
- . > 
“Hugo Wast’ is the pen-name ot 
Sefior Gustavo A. Martines-Zui 


meinber of the Buenos Aires ( Argentina ) 


Club. His novel “Black Valley 


won the Royal Spanish Academy 


Rotary 
prize a 
ind in 1927 he was recipt 
National 


And speaking ot 


few vears ago, « 


= 


ent of the Grand Argentine 


Prize for literature. 
pseudonyms, “Mary {nn Curtis 
who uses it lives in 


another. The lady 


that area of the United States often re 
ferred to as the Southwest, and admits 
“My article “We Really Live in Our 
is quite true. We live it ev 


Doubtless many Rotary 


House’ ery 
day of our lives.” 


Ann readers could voice a “me too!’ 


€ = 


is more than the Man 
He 


Game,” 


Neville Cardu 
chester 


author of 


Guardian's “Cricketer.” 
“The and 


other books on the great English sport, 


Summer 


and is quite an authority on it. 
Dow Davidson's 


esting recollections of the Far East doesn’t 


Lillian fount of inter 
seem to diminish. An instalment on Stam 


will follow next month. 


tinue to attend meetings and participat 
in them as before, but their classifications 
would be open so that places would bi 
available for desirable young men. Young 
men might wait a year or two under such 
conditions for a possible election to Ro 
tary in preference to joining some other 
club, but they can not be expected to wait 
for “dead men’s shoes.” The opening otf 
classifications by an age limit on activ 
membership would make it possible to 
select a greater number of young men 
than can now be done. But more impor 
tant still, it would furnish an opportunity 
for Rotary to select from the best of avail 
able young men, and to elect them at an 
earlier age than is now possible. 

The foregoing is a very brief statement 
of conditions under which a Rotary club 
could be maintained at any desired age. 
Such a plan, if administered in a liberal 
way, ought to provide the necessary rang 
in ages which would insure an abundan 
of youthful enthusiasm, tempered as it 
should be with the judgment and discre- 
tion which age and experience are sup 
posed to bring, without burdening it with 
the weight of impotence which is the 


dreaded concomitant of extreme old a xe. 
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“When Through, $it Down!” 


| Continued from page 17 


the length of your speech. The greater 
the distance is between speaker and audi- 
ence, the longer it takes for the sound 
to carry and the ideas to sink in. 

Measure your speed and your force by 
the the 
When William Jennings Bryan, a master 
at addressing large audiences, spoke, he 


distance to farthest listeners. 


spent far less time in actual utterance 
than he did in pausing while the sono- 
rous words went sailing across space and 
rolled like waves into the farthest corners 
of the auditorium. A speech that took 
him an hour and a half to deliver could 
casily have been given in thirty minutes 
in a conversational tone to a small group. 

If the exigencies of the situation re- 
quire that you read an extract from a 
printed or written article, be so familiar 
with its text that you can deliver most of 
it while looking at the audience rather 
than at the paper. Read slowly and dis- 
tinctly, seizing phrases, or even entire 
lines, with a sweep of the eyes. Keep the 
place by sliding the thumb or a finger 
down the side of the paper as you read. 
Strive to make the quoted matter a part 
of your own spoken word. 

Many speakers have a tendency to fol- 
low a worn out model by running back 
to the Garden of Eden and tracing the 
development of the theme from age to 
age (“coming on down through history” 

you know how they always say it!). 
This usually is unnecessary, is certainly 
dull, kills precious time, and delays the 
message, if any. 

The same speakers are inclined to 
speak in exalted phrases, in terms of 
cycles and universes, geological eras, solar 
systems and precessions of the equinox, 
instead of common, every-day things. 
They indulge in generalities instead of 
particular things, abstractions instead of 
concrete examples, philosophical — ob- 
scurities instead of practical things. The 
wise speaker keeps his feet on the earth 
all the time, and uses illustrations that are 
understood with little mental strain. In- 


4, brother takes me fishing 
Down by the silvery sound 

Where the ocean hides its treasures 
And the strangest fish are found. 


stead of the abstract quality he has in 
mind, he will discuss examples that come 
within the experience of his hearers, that 
they can visualize, and will better re- 
member. He seeks to arouse feelings; to 
produce smiles or tears or thrills instead 
of yawns. 

A speaker of national reputation in de- 
veloping a thought about human con- 
servatism, in one sentence spoke ab- 
stractly of the slowness of man in taking 
up new ideas, and then made the thought 
stand out as in red letters by adding, 
“You know, for two thousand years men 
pulled their shirts on over their heads 
before they learned that they could button 
them all the way down the front!” 

I do not mean to be an image breaker, 
but here I recall that certain men in every 
community have acquired wholly unde- 
served reputations for saying beautiful 
things upon special occasions, because in 
smooth, resonant voices they roll out 
yards and yards of phrases which soothe 
and tickle the ear, but which upon analy- 
sis turn out to be meaningless successions 
of little or nothing at all. Just “words, 
words, words!” Their phrases are eu- 
phonious, but what do they mean? 

Directness and clarity are more effective 
than fustian even in eulogies, resolutions, 
and addresses of welcome. Long ago, as 
a newspaper man, I learned that there is 
more dignity and nobility in saying “the 
body” than “the remains.” ... If you 
want to secure action, speak in short, 
simple sentences, avoiding the conven- 
tional “flowery phrases.” The latter were 
worn threadbare by fourth-rate poets long 
ago. 

The best advice I ever heard on this 
subject was given to me gratis by my old 
English professor in college a generation 
ago. I had written an ambitious oration 
for an oratorical contest, and, as a cour- 
tesy and matter of form, took it to him for 
criticism which I was convinced it did 
not need. It was a carefully organized 
oration, brimming with beautiful English, 





Sea Green Shells 


Down by a jagged rockside 
Bewitched by mermaid spells 

In a sparkling blue effervescence 
I found two sea green shells. 
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especially adjectives. It seemed to me. 
be already a combination of . ‘ 
best in Webster (both Dan ani! \ 
Sumner, Grady and Phillips. | 

to him with visible pride, my c! 

out like that of a pouter pigeon. 

He handed it back later so 
cilled that it seemed utterly ; 
jectives were slaughtered who! 
my rolling periodic sentences y 
into sections. I was crestfallen. by: | 
shall forget the advice he gave 
with the wreckage: “Always 
nouns and verbs, and bump «>» 
your periods!” There is a whole vol 
of rhetoric and a world of hors 
that sentence. I pass it on, gla 
the hope that it will shock others 
use of simple English. 

More poor speeches are deliver: 
good ones, so many that to find the yer 
good ones one must search as for th 
verbial needle in a haystack. 1 re 
relatively few good speakers even in th 
professions that are supposed to attr 
them. Mere sound and fury do not id 
tify a good speaker; hence many lawyer 
fail of the hallmark. 
were a good speaker there would be mor 
interest in churches, and pres: 
more souls would be saved. If al! teacher 
were good speakers, fewer pupils wou! 
leave school, and the level of educatio: 
would be substantially raised. 

If all business men were good speak 
—fortunately they are not, for probabl: -) 
we customers would be forever in debt 
a good speaker is apt to be also a good 
salesman. And if every poor speaker 
were a good speaker—well, there would 
be fewer speeches made. The 
speaker usually is less reckless about at 
tacking a defenseless audience, and hi 
has a great deal more judgment about 
sitting down! 


If every prea 


s‘ On 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of 
two articles by Professor Smelser 
public speaking. The second will ap 
early number. 


I hid them in my cedar chest 

So God may well surmise 

Just what shade of sea green 

To color my baby’s eyes. 
—By Marre Ponc! 4 
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ther men and women who 


wew Rotary Perspectives 


help having noticed that there is a 





Vide 2) Then, o e other extrem 
nte rested in the teachings of amount of difference in the way in which ire the clubs where they pay too 
to me | is one of a great multitude = different clubs treat their visiting Ro eanhings 46 the-wieen, . Thee 
) hopes and common ideals. _ tarians. that a regular program has bee 
\ 1 refer to this same thing as Customs have changed red. but that on account of his 
| Corps.” It is the fellowship lar since Rotary was first organized. In ruished presence they are going t 
the earlier history of the club, it was con reveal 38 cir oi been Os atte 
losophy emphasizes a great — sidered hospitality to meet the visiting itil next week Thev tell the . 
ose points in which men are Rotarian, pay for his ticket to the that he positively st agree to make t 
does those points in which — eon and insist that he be a guest in every ‘rincipal spec of the dav The 
ferent. Therefore, Rotary of sense of the word. Nobody does tl hat he is not at all prepared to ma 
lity for the finest fellowship ny more. One reason perhaps is that’ speech does not se to matter. 
d. the new is worn off. A still better reason (3) Between these two extremes 
r of men by their firstnames is that it has been found out that this is 1 wide range of diversity in the t 
to break down some ot the really not the best way to make a visitor ent of visitors. Generally. the visite 
¢ lowship. The habit of sit feel at home. The average Rotaria ho welcomed by the Fellowship Com t 
( r at the table always with the _ travels is a man who is able to pay for his They learn his name and where 
know best is, on the other own lunch and who preters to do so. rom. Then they introduce him to « 
utting up of a barrier against From the standpoint of the way in tain other men s. Thev see that 
cind of fellowship. which they treat visiting Rotarians, | eated at the table with men who 
rth object of Rotary is, “The would classify all of the clubs I have seen’ make him feel at home. This may 
tof acquaintance as an oppor- under the following heads: that he is seated with men of his o 
ead tunity for service.” When this acquaint- (1) First, there are the clubs that pay occupation or it may not. 
is expressed in the least common absolutely no attention to you at all! The exact method of treating a visit 
nators of humanity, the result is These are sometimes referred to as ice will, of course, vary somewhat in accor 
) of the very highest kind. berg clubs. There are not a great many ance with the size of the club. If, 
pene If vou have visited even as many dif- — of these, but I have known a Their instance, there are only twenty men 
id rent Rotary Clubs as I have, you cannot cxample is not to be commended. the table, it is easier to make the 
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All monograms additional 


to the prices here quoted 


LONDON 


27 OLD BOND STREET 





512 FiFTH AVENUE 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 
EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 
Neckwear 
Handkerchiefs 
Mufflers 
Hosiery 
Cuff-Links 


Lounge Robes 
Lounge Suits 
Smoking Jackets 
Pajamas 


Sweaters 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


6 Sa, MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Orders by Mail receive Prompt Attention 
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She "Ltueprint” 
of your Package 


The package which holds your product is 
like an architect's problem—it must be ex- 
In the “specifi- 


actly planned for its work. 
material of 


cations’ the first essential is the 
which it is built. 

In the KVP Research Laboratories all ma- 
terials for packaging are studied and tested 
in direct the product and the 
conditions of storage, travel, etc., which it 


relation to 


must face. 

Only such research, in the hands of a trained 
working with modern facilities, 

assure your package protection against 

and extremes 


sta ff most 
will 
deterioration, contamination 
of 
Call on us for help in the choice of ma- 
terial for packaging your products. What- 
ever your demands they will be fulfilled in 
the spirit of service as well as in the letter 


climate. 


of science and skill. 





This book gives you valuable facts on 
Paper, in general and what KVP is doing 
to focus those values to 
the world's need. Write 


for your copy. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company 


Kelamazoo - + Michigan 


KV Pe 
PAPERS 


comer acquainted with all of these than it 
would be if there were two hundred peo- 
ple at the tables. In a small club the 
visitor should be made acquainted with 
the members of the club as individuals. 
In a larger club, he may be presented to 
the club as a whole. 

The first and foremost thing about the 
treatment of a visitor is that he should be 
made to feel at home. There should be 
a certain amount of respect shown to him, 
but not too much. The average man 
likes to be noticed, but not to be “fussed 
over.” If a visitor is made to feel con- 
spicuous, he loses a certain amount of the 
fellowship to which he is accustomed. 

J 

HILE it is easy to recognize the 
general principle of making the visitor 
feel at home, it is not always easy to work 
out the exact details. Take, for instance, 
the visitor. 
you address 


the manner of addressing 
The only suggestion is that 
him in the way in which you think it 
will make him feel most at home. 

The fact that you will try to treat the 
visiting Rotarian as home folks does not 
in the slightest relieve the visitor from a 
certain degree of responsibility. It is 
characteristic of a Rotarian that he is 
willing to help as best he can whether 
he is at home or abroad. If there is some 
way in which he can serve, the fact that 
he is for the time being with another 
club does not lessen his obligation to 


serve. 
While it will probably not be wise to 
turn over the entire program to the 
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casual visitor, it is altogether | 
it may be worth while to ca 
If this 
extended, it would be an aby 
tality on the part of the guest : 
It would likewise be a stil] gr 


say a few words. 


of hospitality if he should yo | 
limit of the few minutes as: 
It would be unpardonable ii 

keep on talking beyond the 
missing for the club. 

When you come to think 
man can say a great deal in th: 
minutes—provided he has 
say. A lot of us learned this 
were undertaking to make {i 
speeches during the war. 

If you make your Rotary 
as nearly as possible like he \ 
he had been attending a m« 
own club, you have done the 
It tl 


Rotarian leaves with the feeling 


that you can for him. 


all the fellows in this club are 

of the same type as the fell 
home club, then unconscious! 
ing to his hosts about the high 
ment that he can pay them. 

See that your visitor is present 
many individual members as 
and then to the club as a wh: 
will allow every member ot 


to know the name, address, a 
See that he 
If circumstances 


tion of the visitor. 
feel at home. 
him say a few words to the clu! 
too many. These things are a | 
fine art of Rotary hospitality. 


All Is Vanity but Cricket 


[| Continued from page 32| 


runs—he was also a wily s/ow bowler; in 
his time he took nearly 3,000 wickets in 
big cricket alone. 

Grace’s record cannot be judged by 
cold figures. For in his long hey-day, 
time was always on the bowler’s side. 
Wickets were rough and the unplayable 
ball was bound to come along, sooner 


rather than later. (Unplayable—yet 
Grace generally played it!) 
Nowadays wickets are hard and 


smooth; they remain true for three or 
four days before showing signs of wear. 
Time is on the batsman’s side, and many 
a good professional batsman can, and 
does, play pat-ball for hours till the bowl- 
ers weary and their hearts sicken with 
hope deferred. Then the batsman can 
rout his weary adversaries and take his 
rich plunder of runs. .So, Grace’s figures 
have been surpassed; his aggregate, his 
highest score, his total number of centu- 
ries, all have been exceeded. 
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That majestic batsman 
Captain, A. C. Maclaren, set up 
score of 424, and has lived 
beaten by two Australians, Ponstord 
Bradman. Grace’s other batting 1 
have all been bettered by the Sur: 
fessional, J. B. Hobbs, who has scor 
more than 150 centuries and piled 
total of runs comparable only 
immensities of inter-stellar space. Ho! 
has made ten centuries in Test Mate! 
against our dread foes, the Aust: 
He is growing old, though he 1s 
all-England cricketer; but for a scor 
years he was the soundest and 1 
liant of English batsmen (onl) 
lant Victor Trumper of Austra 
more heart-stirring in action )- 
was the world’s greatest cover-point 
For grace and beauty of batting. \Vor 
ley, of Kent, is still unmatched. [1 
left-handed batsman of great height ane 
easy strength. He bats as befits his sport 
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to make runs rather than to 
has twice ex- 


se et up. He 


runs in a season; but the 
in tell you no more ot his 
the score can ot Kreisler’s 
ot his strength there comes 
ss. An innings by Woolley 
toral, which makes the sun 
Kentish 
mellow, and the 
green. Woolley, 


princely fast bowler Mac- 


the red bricked 
more 
facing 
an unforgettable picture. 


pace may be breath-taking; 


poise tells only ot divine 
nt unconcern. 
should pitch a trifle short, 


step across in front of it, 


upwards at his body or his 
ook it as though flicking away 

Or, if the ball is pitched well to 
off, will cut it shoulder-high—a 


th the bat suddenly flash- 


rcle from the supple wrists 
and the 


crash of impact 


the ball w ill 


y the 


speed of tell vou 


th has met strength. 


ny years Woolley was an ex- 


left-hand bowler. In 1912 


a triangular tournament in 
I South 


1 
h the and 
\ustralians coming over. 


Africans 
That sea- 


bot 


here was no better all-round cricket- 


in one test match, Woolley 


] ] 
ve wickets. 


younger stars scarcely shine as 


We do not swiftly herald 


slorv; at best we “worship” 
passing by. 

} ° . ° 
ond, of Gloucestershire, who 
is Australia’s bane over there in 1928-9, 
produce 


verb batsman who can 


1g power, but he is often con- 
ed to play the safe professional's 

| may then be likened to a sta- 
lls-Royce. He bowls well with 
and will take the 


returns trom the heldsmen with the 


tionary R« 

action, fastest 
ease 
i man picking peaches off a wall, for 
gifted field, 


B. tor fielding, one 
alone. He is A. P. F. 


a laughing fat young 


5a Very 


man_ stands 


Chapman, the 
glish captain, 
giant. Yes, he is definitely fat; and his 
agility is miraculous rather than merely 
He fields close to the bats- 


In the 


rvelous, 
1, at short leg or in the gulley. 
Li rds test match last year, Bradman hit a 
vail so hard that the eye could not follow 
it from the bat. Chapman found time to 
‘et out his telescopic reach and grab some- 
— 


‘ung red-hot. The impact sent his great 
port » “eight somersaulting backwards, but he 
4 









retained his prize, while in the pavilion — series of test matches was the reward « 
an old cricketer cried incredulously, “He's — good team-work: but they owed mu 
never caught It; it’s a lie.” the prowess ol Bradman and Grimn 
Chapman could waik into any baseba whose very names suggest efh 
team, lor he is also a mighty hitter In ither tha oetry of the ga 
the same match, when England seem Bradma is only twentvy-o ‘ 
certain to lose by an innings, he dro ind very vy: fleet in the 
and snicked the Australian bowling to daintv-tooted as a dancer, when 
the tune of 124 runs. The huge crowd ted. For the whole tour he ( 
rippled with delighted laughter as_ the naking sé 2 runs 
ball was hit anywhere—or nowhere. His satches ored 234 : ms 
plucky and lucky innings gave the relief ord). two dor centuries and a cen 
of pure comedy before the grim tragedy making o61 nm in eight compk 
of defeat hastened to its end ning 
The Australians’ victory in the last In all th t matel previ 
concen ee 
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BAT 
BE WELL! 
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F you want to keep well strong, 

healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities 
and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily fol- 
lowed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. 

The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Box 22-H Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, 






“EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


Name.... 
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48 THE ROT ARtrax 
“ALAN 
BOUNDARY A ball hit outsi the playing i 7 rEe _ : ie saa 
geld = — N GREAT BRITAIN, cricket occupies the place held by baseball in 
1 (counts four runs : 1 : 
: a ; Z - ; ; is the popular game played by school and college, as well as by prote 
SLIP Ine of t f lers (short, long-ship) sta- pas . . oS : 

7 = Rliget ee ere The cricket ball is a hard, leather-covered ball of about the size an 
tioned f balls glancing off bat to off side + : } , ‘ 
etea 8 baseball. The bat, usually of willow, is about 36 inches long, with 
yehind batsman 
aoe ‘jen ; 4% inches wide and 22 inches in length. 

SHORT-LEG (Cong-leg, et Fielders variously ee é ; 
posted in that part of fiel right rear of Cricket is played by opposing teams of II men each, on a turf, in ¢} 
EER, SITS which are placed two wickets facing each other at a distance of 22 
SNICK—Slightly deflect course of ball with bat. wicket consists of three round sticks, called “Stumps,” standing 27 
a Ps ak 
IN ENIOE~ Pesiod al anes plavel be either alte with a distance of inches between the two outer stumps. In g 
Spas pes top of the stumps lie two light pieces of wood called “bails. 
vi c 1 of eh ha K 2 
GOOGLY-- Ball so bowled as to swerve one way The team at bat has a batsman at each wicket. The opposing tea: 
and break the othe: at one wicket and wicket keeper behind the other, with fielders in 
WICKET—One set of three st sand two bails. rounding both wickets. The wicket keeper corresponds to the catcher j 
WICKET-KEEPER—Fieldsma tationed close The bowler pitches, or “bowls,” the ball, trying to place it so that 
hehind batsman’s wicket bounce, it will strike the opposite wicket and dislodge a bail, so putting 
BAIL—One of the two sn rosspieces over out. The object of the batsman at this wicket it to protect it by striki 
wicket stumps If he hits he ball, he and the other batsman run to exchange places. If 1 
POINT—Position of fieldsn é ore or less without being put out, a run is scored. 
it. “he ft diatenme . . . 
am itt t distance Not more than six runs may be made on one hit. During an att 
on off-side of batsman ] s 7 
; : if the bail of a wicket is displaced by a fielder holding the ball, the bats 
COVER-POINT Fielder t stoy alls mussed 1 | : . 1 
; that wicket is out. The batsman striking the ball is out if the ball is 
bY tront-rat ! 
: raat helder betore it touches the ground. 
MID-OFF (-on Fieldsman on off (or on) side : : ; 
Pair Sa rE ee ESE cols When a bowler has thrown. six times, another bowler takes the bal 
BOWLING-CREASE— I ind which from the opposite wicket. An inning lasts untl ten men of one side h 
the bowler delivers the ball out. A game usually allows two innings tor each team. Matches fregu 
rHIRD MAN —Fieldsman diagonally behind for two or three days. 
point away from wicket 7 —From Lincotn Liprary oF Essenriar Ix 














played, only three double centuries had 
been scored by Australia and three by 
England! 

Bradman’s batting has the beauty of an 
efhcient machine. Quite recently the 
Australian board of control withheld 
£50 of Don Bradman’s “good-conduct” 
money—perhaps because of his press ac- 
tivities—whereupon a London evening 
paper brought joy to millions of us who 
had suffered greatly, by this perfect 
poster— 

NAUGHTY 
BRADMAN. 

Grimmett is a leg-break and googly 
bowler, with a curiously low action. (In 
a second-rate club team he would be ad- 


He 


accurate beyond all bowlers of his type, 


vised to get his arm higher!) 1S 


and, when inspired, is blankly unplay- 
able. Not once or twice, when England 
were batting prosperously and we had 
“our 


begun to say greatness 1s a-ripen 


ing,” Grimmett found inspiration. The 


next half hour would see our finest bats- 
men, in dismal procession, groping blind- 
ly at ball after ball, till the inevitable fatal 
accident sent them back to the pavilion, 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. 

English county cricket is played six 
days a week all through the summer, so 
most of the regular players must be pro- 
fessionals. Competent and steady, they 
generally excel the amateurs in technique. 
They cannot afford to adventure gallantly 
like the amateurs, but their cheerfulness 
and zest add frequent touches of color to 
the mere routine of the game. A pro- 
fessional may earn from fifteen to twenty 
pounds a week for five months’ work. 
He may expect a benefit match from his 
county as he grows old—two thousand 
pounds perhaps. He finish as a 
cricket coach or an umpire, unless he has 
already started a sports outfitting shop. 

Oxford and Cambridge are included 
with the first-class counties, though they 


may 


Real Love on the Stage 
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Continued from | 


ness was Life and Love and Italy, and 
that she had all three. 

I have not seen the London perform- 
ance; but, according to my triend Willard 
Luther, of Boston, we must be more for- 
tunate New York 
than the British; though if the play is 


in the performance 


sull running in London when I am there 


Mr. 


next spring, I shall certainly see it. 


Luther tells me that although the whole 
London production is deeply impressive, 
the acting of the father, Mr. Barrett, is 


so powertul that it actually overshadows 
the love-story. Elizabeth is played by 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Robert Brown- 
ing by Harry Wilcoxon, and Mr. Barrett 
by Cedric Hardwicke. 

Now although in New York the réle 
of Mr. Barrett is magnificently played by 
Mr. Waldron, the acting of Katharine 
Cornell is so perfect and the interpreta- 
tion of Robert Brian 
Ahearne so natural and sincere, that the 


Browning by 


do not take part in the county « 

ship (which generally goes to a ¢ 
northern 
amateur talent is ex-varsity; 


efhicient county). [1 


but t 
varsity match at Lords is like a 
ance of Hamlet by a blue-blood 
teur dramatic society at His \{ 
Theatre—a brilliant social event, | 
play is not quite the thing. 

The true cricketer is a sporting 
sary; he will chance defeat to for 
victory, as a dashing chess p! 
stake his all in attack rather than 
game drift to a certain draw. [1 
hard, but with clean hands; and 
not descend to take a mean ad 
So the expression—“It’s not c: 
has come to describe anything u 
rous. 

Let this article conclude wit 
found moral, if not historical, t: 
America was lost to England 
Heir-Apparent was killed by a 


ball. 


love story dominates, as it sl 
entire production. 

It is difficult, in these times, / 
persons, unfamiliar with social 
to understand such a father as 
rett; hence, in the first few perto: 
in England, the playwright m 
mistake of giving to Mr. Barrett 
natural affection for his daughter. 
beth. The audiences, although sw} 
their feet by the power and passion 0 


this 


the play, did not take kindly to thi 





result was that after the 


— Lit was omitted. 


Hrst-night critics of course 





, it: their remarks crossed 
and many in New York 

| for such an interpretation. 
s the play with close atten- 
er, one will see there is no 
_but another and more natu- 
| Mr. Barrett been actuated 
rate feeling for Elizabeth, he 
ave objected to the marriage 
1d other daughters; but it is 
idantly clear in the play that 
is fanatically opposed to their 


1 as he is to the departure of 


fr WARD BARRETT was a success- 
man of business whose wite 
ne children, three daughters 
s, and then died. Mr. Barrett 
ly religious, having that par- 
d of piety that is most offen 





isonable people. His religion 
iposition of fear, repressions, 


for sinners, etc., the whole amal- 


r a monstrous, all-pervad- 


roducing 


locating gloom. 

He was rich and gave his children 
¢ except what they wanted. As 
s the universal custom in Victorian 
lish families, the father was the head 
house, and had absolute control of 
finances; neither his wife nor anyone 
the children could get a penny except 
e chose to give them. Mrs. Gas- 
a famous novelist, says that when 
rst had the thrill of receiving a little 
ey for her stories, she showed it to 
isband, a devout clergyman, with 
he immediately put it in his 
She made no remonstrance, but 

| a feeling akin to vague regret. 
Now Mr. Barrett held the purse-strings, 
most fortunately for Elizabeth, 
! a small legacy of her own. He 
cowed all his children from the 


not one of them dared to resist 


will. It may seem strange in this age 
ndependence, when “nobody works 
t father,” yet all spend his money, that 
ch a state of affairs could be common. 
t we must remember that not one of 
daughters had been brought up to 
im anything; they were as _heipless 
hout paternal tips as if they had been 
iD1es, 

Mr. Barrett had an almost insane jeal- 
isy ot his children. He forbade any of 
em to marry or indeed to fall in love. 
they disobeyed him, he expelled them 


om the house, and never saw them 


One of the most admirable things in 
‘his admirable play is the reality of this 
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LAVISH HOUSEKEEPERS 
and proud of it 
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aint 


Na 


irritating are the economies of too frugal house 
keeping! You rush into your hotel room late in the 
l 


afternoon, hop under the shower, reach for a fresh towel 


and there isn’t one. The day’s skimpy supply completely 
exhausted! You can either use a rumpled towel or phone 
and wait for an extra one to be sent up. 

Or you sit down to vour desk to dash off a few letters... 
find rusty pens, a caked ink well, only a few sheets of 
stationery. More inconvenience of sending and waiting 
— for additional supplies to be brought! 

Economies like these are not practiced in the Statlers. 


In our houses we provide such an abundance of supplies 


that you don’t need to phone — or wait for anything 
, 1 . 1 P 4 1 } 
Your bathroom boasts a liberal stack of bath towels and 
linen face towels pure white, extra size, of the finest 


quality. Even the shower curtains are kept fresh and clean. 


Moreover, your writing desk is amply stocked with 


stationery —letterheads, note paper, correspondence carus, 
postals, blotters, telegram blanks, new pens of different 
types, fresh ink in a clean, non-caking well —even the 
year’s calendar. A quantity generous enough to satisfy the 
most industrious correspondent! 

And we’re not only lavish housekeepers, but good house- 
keepers proud of the extreme cleanliness of our rooms, 
our beds, draperies, walls and carpets. 

During our years of hotel-keeping many have told us 
we're too lavish. Some even called it lavish when we were 
the first hotels to provide every room with its own private 
bath, circulating ice water, free radio reception — a news- 
paper under the door every morning. But we shall continue 
to provide unsiinting/y all the conveniences — and supplies 
— which mean so much to the comfort and satisfaction of 


our guests. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOsTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T LOUIS 
in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 














father. To audiences accustomed to see- 
ing in the movies the “heavy father” and 
laughing at him, one who had not seen 
this play might easily imagine that when 
this tyrant of the household appears on 
the scene, the audience would titter. On 
the contrary, there is as little sign of 
mirth in the audience as among his chil- 


dren 


He inspires fear. 

His uncompromising hatred of love 
and marriage is partly owing to parental 
jealousy, which all parents feel in a mod- 
erate degree, and also to his personal dis- 
astrous experience. Any one, knowing 


this can easily 


the temper of man, 


imagine what a hell his wife (now for- 
tunately dead ) endured—how impossible 
it must have been for her to love him; 
how the first glow of her passion for him 
turned into passive endurance and then 
into loathing. Yet they had 
dren! As the terrible Mr. Barrett looked 
back on those years (for nothing sharp- 


ens our insight into others like their 


nine chil- 


death ), he felt a horrible shame; a shame 


so unspeakable that he determined his 
children should never pass through such 


experiences. 


Bi: great German critic of the eight- 


eenth century, Lessing, said that the best 
way to write a historical drama was to 
reproduce the social history of the past 
epoch accurately, but never to put on the 
stage real persons. This is in general a 
good rule. I have seen, I suppose, forty 
Napoleons on the stage, but I never saw 
a good one. Thus when I heard of this 
Barrett-Browning play, I had misgivings. 
It so happens that I have studied Brown- 


ing more than any other poet; I know 


more about his personal character, habits, 
appearance, than I do of any other great 


writer. I feared therefore that when 





Elizabeth and Robert Browning actually 
appeared on the stage, I should suffer a 


sad disappointment. 

Exactly the contrary happened. The 
first scene introduces us to Elizabeth, the 
invalid, talking with the physician, who 
vainly tries to cheer her utterly low 
spirits; nothing can be done; with no 
interest in life, with no desire to live, she 
is plainly dying. Then in the next scene, 
when the maid opens the door, and 
announces 

Mr. Robert Browning! 
I was sure I should be disillusioned. To 
my amazement, it was Browning! With 
the unimportant that Mr. 
Ahearne is taller than the poet, I felt that 


exception 


I was seeing Browning and hearing him 
talk. From that moment, I was not in 
the theatre; I was living in Wimpole 
Street. 
young bachelor in London; he was some- 


srowning was the most eligible 


thing of a dandy in clothes, appearance, 
and manner; he had an abounding inter- 
est in life; he had the glow of health. 
Above all, he had vitality enough for ten 
men. Such a man was the Browning of 
history, and this was he. 

He transformed that We 
could feel the life flowing into her veins. 
We felt a complete change in the atmos- 
phere of the sickroom. The miracle was 


invalid. 


there betore our eyes. Love was greater 
than any science, greater than any medi- 
cine. Love was more powerful than sick- 
ness, stronger than death. 
The love-scenes between Robert and 
Elizabeth—between a man wholly mas- 
culine and a woman wholly feminine— 
were a revelation of Love itself. For the 
Victorians knew emotion; they under- 
stood passion. In those days, when Love 
between a man and a woman was under- 


stood to precede marriage, Love had an 


The New World of Busmmess 


| Continued from page 9| 


one. I think that we can bring this about 
because where the restrictive legislation 
is not justified by sound economics there 
will be business men within the tariff 
wall who will be more than willing to 
help business over it. Where no such 
condition exists, no one will help the 
outsider to scale the wall. 

“Let me see if I can make this clearer 
by a specific example: suppose that you 
manufacture a bicycle 
which would have an excellent market 


very superior 
in Tibet but for a prohibitive tariff. Be- 
hind that tariff wall an inferior article 
struggles against great difficulties to find 
a poor market. The modern solution of 


this problem is for you to go to the very 


persons who are supposed to benefit by 
that tariff wall and make an arrangement 
with them by which your product be- 
comes their product. If the conditions 
are as I have described them that will be 
possible. You then obtain the codpera- 
tion of those foreign manutacturers in 
your scheme to supply that market with 
something it will buy. If the conditions 
are not as I describe the foreign manu- 
facturer will not be open to your propo- 
sition. 

“In the world in which I was born it 
was well worthwhile for many industries 
to be protected almost regardless of their 
ineficiency because they might be essen- 
tial to the national defense in time of war. 


THE ROTARIAy 


importance that many twen: 
underst \ 
cannot have it both ways. Yo 


manikins can never 
promiscuous and yet beliey< 
portant. You cannot live lik. 

think and feel like men and 

this tremendous scene of |o 

ter all was exactly what had | 

that house in Wimpole Street . 
seemed to me that we wer 

the supreme power of the su; 
sion. 


I. me also it gave a new 
l kne 


reading that Robert Brown 


stories in the Gospels. 
stored a dying woman to | 

and health and freedom: that 

made a hopeless, solitary inva 4 
wife end mother; that hi . 
this, where the best medical s 
failed, by the sheer force of | 
ality. 

No wonder then, when th 
erful Personality in all histor 
contact with the sick and th 
the halt and the blind, no 
even when they touched only 
His garment, they felt new 
veins. For the transfusion « 
nothing to the transtusion ot! 

Let Elizabeth Barrett Brow 
her testimony: 

My own beloved, who has lifted 
From this drear flat of earth where | 
And in betwixt the languid ringlet 
A life-breath, ull the 
Shines out again, as all the an 
Before thy saving kiss!) My own 
Who camest to me when the 
And I who looked for only God 
I tind thee; I am safe, and strong 
As one who stands in dewless as 
Looks backward on the 
in the upper life 
Make witness here between the 
That Love, as strong as Death, retri 


forehead h 


tedious tir 


so I, with | 


Under the new scheme the busin 
comes nationalized and could 


over for war purposes. I think it 1s sig 
nificant that so much progress 1s being 
made along this line with the World \\ 


only twelve years behind us 

rattling of sabres still to be hea: 

ticians are still thinking in terms of ran 

pant nationalism but business 

assume the continuation of pea: stl 
“The purpose of international trad 

organized on this basis may be s 


up in one brief sentence: We aim | al 
banish poverty from the face of the car ca 
That may sound grandiose but 1 most B gr 
assuredly can be done. When 1t 1s 3 rel 

N 


recognized fact that the world has th: 








the equipment to produce 

rything than everybody to- 

sume why should poverty 

: > All we lack is organization. 
barely started to work on 

of the World War cleared 

dozen 


ind rancor in the world. 


years ago, leaving 


time to overcome these ob- 
doubt that they will ever 
; simply insane pessimism. 


r\ tool we need to work 


will to do the job. 
I am fifty-five years 


I may 
ished; 


| en it started, however. It 


istic talk now. It’s busi- 


imperceptibly there has 


entirely 


the world an new 


relations between the great 
the lesser commonwealths, 


dominions, colonies, and de- 


7 he 


that it should return wealth 


original theory of a 


country; it had no other 
Many of 


came to 


tion, tne retically. the col- 


originally America 
Europe were sent out by stock com- 
Naturally 


lends. 


the stockholders ex- 


eory of relations between the 
| the weak was still accepted 
little by little 


er of a century ago, 


n supplanted by a new idea 


that the colony constitutes an 
ent hive with a right to consid- 
as such instead of being a mere 
nt for the production ot wealth 
sferred elsewhere. As part of 
ew thought the United States has 
lecreed that battleships are not 
n agencies. Trade must be car- 
without threats against the sov- 
ot any nation. 
xperiment has shown that trade, 
| of withering, readily adapts itself 
new theory. Thus the weak na- 
nstead of being conquered, becomes 
object of wholesome solicitude. It is 
ice where men and wealth go to live 
cooperation with the 
in the United States 


this idea originated it is still de- 


constructive 


bors. Ey en 


~ i 


Europe moves slowly toward its 
tance. There may yet be notable 
Xceptuions to its general practice; but that 
twill triumph cannot be doubted by the 
tudent of history. 

Well, that 
‘ars of conquest and oppression are 
aout over; that one of the most fruitful 
causes of bloody conflict between the 
powers, themselves, 


rucl case . : > 
And what does this mean? 


\ 


great 


is soon to be 
removed forever. 


Already the whole of 
and South America accept this 


YT 1 
orth 


idea as axiomatic. Our performance may 


not prove to be absolutely perfect in a 


sorely troubled world for perhaps another 


decade, but the indications are entirely 


: a ; 
too clear for doubt as to 


the practice ot 
the civilized world twenty years hence. 
One 


history indefinitely w 


may search the volumes of world 


ithout findin 
thing quite comparable 
period of transition through which a man 
of forty-five years has lived. 


1 ; 
course, ODVIOUS an easily 


tor it 1s, of 
The tempo of change speed 


at a terrific rate during this period. 


stated. d up 


Development of new inventions has 


moved with terrific speed during this 


pa 


} 


dramatic period with far-reaching social 


consequences, some realized, som vet 
to be. 

In this New World of Business we 
have radio broadcasting as well as wir 
less communication. But to assume that 


all or any of these marvels has re: sala d 


anything even approximating its actual 


otentialities would be absurd. 
} 


merely among the tools that are to assist 


us on our way to the promised land. 

Just one thought on the potentialities 
ot wireless communication in the world 
that-is-to-be: If we accept without quib 
statement made by every for 
World War 


not guilty of starting the 
that 


ble every 


eign office involved in the 


show that it was 


fray, we would be forced to assume 


misunderstandings due to lack otf ade 


quate communications caused the con 


Hict. 
zation lest Russia 


1} 
MOvI1 


Germany didn’t dare delay 
“get the jump” on her; 


likewise Russia dared not delay becaus« 
France 
couldn’t delay for the same re Pres 


d camp. Again, 
| 


of uncertainty about Germany. 


‘ason. 
ently Europe was an arm 


accepting everybody's explanation at par, 


the war started because no one could be 
sure what the other fellow was doing. 
If such a situation were to recur today 


it would be easily possible for the re spon 


sible head of every government in Europ: 


to carry on a conversation through the 
air with all of the others. Every onc 
could hear what each said to the other 


Not only 


the conversation could be heard by 


and none need leave his office. 
that, 
all of the parliaments. Indeed, they could 
be heard in Butte, Montana; Buenos 
Ares, were 


given, the mechanical part of the problem 


and Ceylon. If permission 


would be easy. One cannot avoid specu- 
lating about the white books and yellow 
books and blue books and memoirs and 
other forms of alibi to be employed after 
the next war—if any. 
But more of that next month. 
The 


Crowell will appear in the 





of this sert 
November 


second article 


Editor. 


hoy 
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We Really Live in Our Home 


| Continued from page 27 | 


only in our community but over the 
world in general. If there is to be an 
election, I know who’s running. And I 
vote. I brush up on my game of bridge 
occasionally. I check up on the outstand- 
ing current fiction, the high spots in 
movieland and try to be able at least to 
hum the latest melodies crowned by 
public favor. These and other subtle 
little barometers unfailingly indicate the 
trend of our fast-moving t'mes, and if 
I am to be a worthwhile guide for my 
children I must keep in finger-tip touch 
with the ever-changing world in which 
they live. I must speak their language. 

Curiously enough these varying inter- 
ests have served to keep me young. They 
have kept the crow’s feet from my fore- 
head, the silver from my hair and from 
my eyes that stony, bewildered disap- 
proval with which too many mothers 
view the inevitable—progress. 

I understand my boys and girls. I ad- 
mire and respect them. I sympathize 
with them. In short, we are chums. 
ey | Y CONSCIENCE permits me to let 
routine jobs go sometimes and to spend a 
friendly, confidential hour with Don and 
his cherished zoolozical specimens. It 
is his one obsession and I encourage it 
for we may have “a young Darwin or a 
budding Huxley under our roof. Who 
knows? Or perhaps my little four-year- 
old Betty wants to make doll clothes. 
Then I take this precious baby of the big 
solemn eyes and yellow curls in my arms, 
and together we solve the mysteries of 
needles and thimbles and pins. 

Of course, if we possessed a wealth of 
fine furniture and furnishings, elegant, 
extravagant ornaments and what-nots, | 
would feel it my duty to dust and scrub 
and polish and shine them from morn- 
ing till night, but ’'m glad we don't. I 
could never believe they are worth these 
happy companionable hours with the 
children, during early impressionable 
years in which little characters are being 
formed and in which I have the opportun- 
ity and privilege of influencing their lives. 

Occasionally, in the springtime, when 
dogwood is in bloom we stack the dishes 
in the kitchen sink and go for a jolly pic- 
nic in the woods. Our car is not too nice 


to drive right down to the creekbed 
haunts of this quaint little legend-favored 


flower and we return at tw’! 
ball of 
Yes, there is a chance that 1 


popcorn snow whit 
might chip the paint, but w: 
up golden memories for 
when one of these dear litt}, 
may not be with us. Then 
brance of one of those happy h 
be worth the paint on a thous: 
A neighbor of mine who o\ 
pressive array of silver dares not | 
risk of keeping it at home s 
posited in a safety vault « 
When they have company fo: 
husband must dash over to 1! ’ 4 
fore closing hours and drag 
the amusement of the clerks. 
gets home he must smugg) 
Claus pack through the back 
trot around the house to greet 
at the front. This comical lit: 
is the joke of our neighborhood 
sequently, their dinner inv: 
constantly refused because no « 
to put poor Mr. Grant to all th 
Is such a practice really hon 
sincere? Is it in keeping with 1 
ideals of straightforward truthtu 
straight-from-the-shoulder sim 
rather, doesn’t it by example n 
encourage sham and deceptu 
downright deceit? Is it a | 
their children in the true valu 
We think not, and the ( 
helped us decide that we will 
on” for company. Instead oui 
routine, menus, and table servic 
unchanged. We try to be just 
when wi 


and_ well-mannered 


company as if we had, and 


natural and unaffected when 
company as if we hadn't. This « 
“company nervousness,’ that 
childhood and relieves me of cor: 
ing worries so that I can reall) 
guests’ stay. I believe my fric 
to be thus admitted into our 
everyday family life and appr 
fact that I do not allow their \1 
a burden to me. 

When my husband comes ho: 
and he always is tired, poor man, 
not find an on-edge nervous wr 
I 


out by an exasperating day « 
I have sidetracked most of thos« 
as well as the resulting doctors’ bi''s 29 
have usually managed during the ay ! 








& £941 


joke which miraculously 
sht from his shoulders and 
ttle lingering smile around 
his eyes. He ts at liberty 
aper over the library floor 
| the evening is not utterly 
e if a bit of ashes from his 
var chance to tall on the 
best husband in the world. 
are not concerned with 
about divorce. 
thercratt meetings as con 
responds to the call ot 
ints’ association and if a 
king school is to be held 
| enroll with the 


1 


his field force brings to 


{umatra—Island of 


n page 35] 
| there on Saturday when 
M cabau market or passa was 
One must attend at least 
ar to realize that besides 
chattering, it is a 


ing as well. 


Noisy 
1 
Here the 


who live in these Padang 
e | 
their products and while 


them for money, greet 
and chat with old cronies 
ae a ee 


buyers are mostly 

1 1 1 
s tripe they are the ones 
yurse strings althougn it 
bor as well. Manv ol 
| ] ee ] 
ir heads heavily weighted 


ket supplies, trudge up 
below. 


kabau house with its yel 


1! 
from the valley 


arply upturned ridged 
a bower of emerald green 15 
ght the heart of any artist. 
in not there were two or 


| 


projecting pointed roots 


iminutive chauffeur said told 


1 1 


tby the number of married 

in that home, each married 

ghter having an extra roof. The 
beauty of some of these homes is 


y ugly corrugated iron roots 


re easier to put on and more 


ran like a white ribbon 


ch virgin jungle. 


ighw ay 
One glance into 
matted growth and my vigilant 
antici] ated . . . Wild beasts! And 

| apprehensively into the cool, 
‘owy depths. Nonsense, soothed Com- 
se, Wild animals avoid the high- 
take to the more impenetrable 

I was just settling back at ease 
rr p ©When Jim suddenly exploded a bombshell. 
“Did I tell you of a conversation I had 

yt with the Dutch 


newspaper editor in 





sales meetings. It there 1s a new and bet- 


1 home 


ter idea about running 


1] 1 , 
dren, | want to know and use 


vising children, 


it. 

I am putting my college training to 
} " ] 
that practical use. My course in 5 
has balanced and vitaminized our diet 
my study ot economics is the toundation 
; - eons a es ey Fh } 1} 
LOT Our system Ol Om NAAKINY and Fon 
losophy II has colored my outlook on 
“life in a cottage. t college has 
me a better wite and mother, then those 
four years were well spent 

; ee ese 

It 1s a wondertul thing to |] build 
real Americans a l I ( i ODS 
with anybody. No, not tor all the fine 
tl Ws 1n th world. 


had been a correspondent for an A 
ican Press \gency 

ey ee ey eee 
Cave it 


ist what material 1 \ 


up for I never | ( 


Governor-General art 1 tre LI 


! 


despatch about a wild el t i u 


matra that had overturned a Ford cat 
containing some nat and 

ot them a mere trifle as a 
Would you believe it? In rep! 

saving, “Not 


Governor-General. Send 500 words about 


a ¢ able 


elephant and Ford.” *” 
Jim said a rather guilty feeling came 
laughingly commentec 
“Well, even at the 


risk of your putting me in the 


ver him as he 


to his Dutch friend, 








gory as the American Press people, I, too, 


words about t 


would like a lot o 1¢ 


I 
elephant and the Ford. What happened?” 


Bi: full story then came out which I 


give here briefly. Seven or eight natives, 
Malays, were packed into a Ford car and 
bounding merrily along the highway—I 
wouldn’t doubt but that it was this very 
road we were then on—when they ob- 
served with horror some wild elephants 
that had just emerged from the jungle 
and were grouped on the roadway ahead, 
where to The car was 


uncertain gO. 
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stopped as quickly and noiselessly as pos- 
sible and the Malays ran back and hid 
in the jungle. One or two of the beasts 
ambled over to the car, felt it all over 
with their sensitive trunks and apparently 
satisfied it was nothing to eat made their 
vay back into the trees. 

After what was judged to be a safe 
interval of time, the natives cautiously 
crept back and seeing the road clear, 
hopped into the car and started off. Un- 
fortunately, however, one of the great 
beasts either out of curiosity or anger 
bolted out from the foliage, attacked the 
car furiously and pushed it over into a 
ravine and then plunging along, followed 
it down and smashed the car to kindling, 
an unhappy fate for four unfortunate 
prisoners who were beaten and crushed 
to death. 

Curiously enough, Sumatra has many 
elephants while Java, but a few miles 
across the Straits of Sunda, has none and 
never has had any. They were hunted 
for their ivory tusks which were sent to 
Java or Singapore for there is always a 
man.et for carved ivory. A two-horned 
rhinoceros also lives in the jungle and 
the Chinese will pay big prices for their 
horns which they powder and use for 
medicine. There are tigers and panthers, 
too, the terror of the natives. And that 
very queer animal, the tapir, roams here. 
Sumatra is the home of huge snakes, 
pythons having been captured trom the 
fair-sized deer have 


stomach of which 


been removed. The animal is swallowed 
whole and digestion proceeds slowly with- 


out the deer being mutilated. But 


per- 
haps of greatest interest 1s the great man 
“Man of the 


ape, the orang-utan, or 


woods.” It seems strange for a great, 
heavy creature like this, larger than a 
gorilla, to build nests of boughs in the 
high tree tops and to travel from tree to 
tree by means of its elongated arms. This 
animal was so hunted for zoological gar- 
dens and museums that it stood a fair 
chance of becoming extinct. Fortunately, 
pressure was brought to bear on the gov- 
that many of 


now on the forbidden 


ernment with the result 
these animals are 


list. 


WwW. DID, however, see a huge speci- 


men of the orang-utan which its owner 
claimed was the last one to be taken from 
the jungle before this edict went into 
effect. 
Cairo and in an enormous cage in the 


There was an American circus in 


managerie was this extraordinary crea- 
ture. Mr. Harry Handy, the proprietor 
of the circus, told us that it had an arm 
spread of thirteen feet. Judging by the 


squat, weighty body and the black face 





made flat by the addition of two black 
warty protuberances on either side of it, 
it was an aged specimen and an extremely 
curious and interesting one. When stand- 
ing upright on its short crooked legs, its 
knuckles floor. A long 
coarse hair of dark, reddish brown cov- 
ered the whole body. Mrs. Handy had 
a baby orang-utan shut up in a box in her 
It was the most human 


rested on the 


own quarters. 
looking thing I have seen. Its full round 
little stomach looked ready to burst but 
we were informed that as long as it had 
this appearance, it was in good health. 
Later we learned that the big fellow had 
been sent to the States for exhibition pur- 
poses, then to the Toronto exhibition but 
died a few months later. It seems im- 
possible to keep them long in captivity 
except in zoos where much room is avail- 
able. 

It was only by consulting the map that 
we knew that it was sometime during the 
first day of our three-day journey through 
the island of Sumatra, from Padang on 
the southwestern coast to Medan on the 
northeastern coast, that we crossed the 
path of the small boy’s “imaginary lion 
that runs around the center of the earth” 
for the equator cuts Sumatra into two 
almost equal parts. “Imagine,” we kept 
saying, “being right on the equator and 
finding it so cool.” Then we realized 
that heat is not so much a question of 
latitude as it is of elevation for we were 
traveling at an altitude of 2500 to 3000 
ft., a most welcome change from the 
sea-coast cities. 

Sumatra has in Lake Toba a magnifi- 
cent inland mountain lake of immense 
size with one big island in the center. 
On all but one end, it is surrounded by 
steep slopes. The open end is a picture 
with its cultivated rice fields, worked by 
the Bataks, one of the most interesting of 
all the Sumatran races. They have a still 
more curious style of architecture, also 
with thatched, pointed roofs but much 
more carefully built and containing more 
elaboration than that of the Menangka- 
baus mentioned above. Even their rice 
granaries are picturesque. Not so very 
long ago they were cannibals, as so many 
of the other Sumatran tribes were and 
their sullen features rather point to this. 
Jim had great difficulty in getting any 
pictures of their homes until he displayed 
a piece of silver in his hand and then they 
gently relented. 

The gloomy faces of these people are 
not good to look upon and the fact that 
they file their teeth to. the gums does not 
enhance their appearance. The women 
dress almost entirely in navy blue and 
wear a headdre’s made up of many folds 
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of a blue scarf forming a < 
on the top of the head. Aj; 
use it all the time, it makes 4 
their head loads. Some of | 
perous women and girls ac: 
with huge silver earrings, s 
of silver tubing and wou 
look like the antennae of 4 
is so heavy that the headd: 
to support it. 

With Lake Toba bel 
motored into Brastagi, the 
station in Sumatra, a lo 
which many people come 
Malaya and Java. Here am 
mountain scenery, all the a 
civilization may be found. © 
was that we could not spend 
day in the fine hotel there. 
push on to Medan and it 
we wound in zigzags down th 
side into Medan which we 
enough to satisfy our precon 
of what a country on ¢ 


would be. 


Brore leaving the Dute! 
dies, it is well to glance back o 
ritory as a whole. No nation is c. 
to govern a more varied mixtur 
than the Netherlands has in 
pelago. They range from the ord 
cultivated Javanese to wild head 
in Borneo. 
Sundanese of the 
Bataks who a generation ago \ 


There are the cl 
mountains. 


bals; the peace-loving people « 
and Amboine and the quarrels 
rese who would carry a kni Q 
that the government had to | 

size and who make splendid s 

would make still better ones d 
dislike discipline so much. 

quiet, peaceful Alfurs and Bug 

the warlike, troublesome Ac! 

were in open warfare for cd: 
whose proud spirit has neve: 
manently And the D 
govern this medley with a 
which has come from an exp: 
centuries and which is mad 


subdued. 


a temperament well suited t 

The Dutch are naturally a frien 

without race prejudice—henc 

for those they rule. They are a stu! “] 
people, not easily excited and 0! 
clined to think their problems | g 
They are modern in their met! 
lieve in science and its applicat: 

their problems, therefore ther 


mistakes and efficiency is the Of | 
not the exception. hou 

“In coming to Sumatra we broug! = 
Rotary actually to the equator for W¢ * 


landed just south of the line, motor 





Ig3! 


to the north ot it, to 
in Medan, the political 
capital of Sumatra.” | 
g from Jim’s report. 

e thoughts that came to me 
ve workings of fate in the 
ations. Here under Dutch 
rge island carries on with a 
nding to far-away Nether- 
side by side with it is British 
a few dozen of miles distant, 
ong a parallel line with the 


as its fountain head. These 


\siatic areas have much in common, | 


ost everything that comes to | 


lar in the two lands—every- 


t just this, Fate has given one 


h and the other to the Dutch | 


pursue their way quite 

vere at the opposite ends of 

[he situation would be some 

e if the State of Maine had 

contact except Australia and 

State of New Hampshire no contact 
nlippines, 

there came into my heart 

at, among other things, Ro 

perhaps serve in bringing the 

nt people of Sumatra and 

ther with intercity meetings 

hannel. The journey aboard 

amers is only a matter of a 

My work was first in 

[ found most charming 

le and then in Sumatra | 

in touch with the equally 

Dutcl 

nd 


issing a great deal. This refers 


I can say to each that 


ta 


ocial side but many will regard 
mportance the material possi- 
meeting tor there is much that 
ht learn from the other. There 
ar problems that each study 
gh and codperation between them 


t but be helpful. There is no 


n speaks English and many 
k French and German as well. With- 
effort to select as Rotarians only 


vere familiar with English, it is 


g to note that [ did not find one | 


spect in Java or Sumatra who 


peak English. 


“Dp 
ERHAPS no more fascinating con- 
trast can be imagined than that provided 

otor trip. For three days we 


ed through jungle and lake country 


down on to the well-built streets 


va a : ; ‘ : 
o Medan with its impressive business 


uses, comfortable bungalows, and ap- 
}Pcaling green gardens, its spacious hotels 


" ; t 
Bail attr 


ractive club, all built in a style of 


*rchitecture designed to mitigate as much 


1 and yet they practically | 


| 
| 


lificulty for every well-educated 


| 
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as | 


| 
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— near sea level. man by name—Tengkoe Ort rT 
1700 “yy 3 ae Teng. 

Renowned Rooms | | Like an old horse, I yearned to enter koe Mahkota van Deli, son of th. v4) 
Rest t with Bath 7 “¢ *s x , Vialay 
estaurants ; the combat, if combat it was to be but Sultan. He had received me a: 
“ae ers 

| there was no opposition to Rotary, not palace where we talked in | : 

even hesitation to join. My first call was many things including Rota: 

on the Acting Governor, P. Scheffer, and had not heard of before. 7 

his approval of the idea and his kind, “The organization meeting at | Hotel 

~~ iC] 


smiling personality proved the keynote— de Boer, May 1, 1930, brought tover! 
. ; : : ? . “od seer 
for all were interested and all received me _ the forty charter members, an interesting 


with smiles and kindness until, it seems group, dressed in white cotton, the usual 
, . Udl 


as I write these notes, that nothing would — costume of the westerner in tropical 
‘ Ndi 
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Ernest 1 Pres. Frank W. Bering, V. P. Jj 4 Dir. in ‘ - ‘ . ; . 
—— a classifications here in this rather exotic vice-president, and Mr. J. Reuvyers 
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island which has so much of the wild honorary secretary. The classifications 


| | Jena ‘Minute || | "ear lineweciel “ar ee 
Please! e anima s that are much representec among tae othe r oft rs and 


ss dng haat incite aakalen tk Maou sought after by animal collectors and directors may be of interest. There were 








yet? ; just heard of a great proposition in Ohio. savage people in the north of the island — the Acting Governor, the secretary of the 
ong established photograph supply retail store , ne ’ . ey , a 
' i aE Tey A: ee a who have caused the Dutch much trouble. Chamber of Commerce, a bank manager 
In tine Jocation 1S lor Sale wher ust give a af aye : ; F Manager, 
| this time to his manufacturing plant. The right || First come the officials—appointed not a shipping-agent, a share broker, and 
ene uld take h . of this and a | | elected, capable men who are resigned to chemical expert. There are two other 
vig thing out ofit. Big kodak film finishing on : x a ai : a I 
> > - ‘ . , P ~ »¢ ¢ « ), : 
business, kodaks, cameras, home movie outfits, the life in this part of the world and _ cities in Sumatra, Padang (population 
etc. Also framed picture department. Deal |] | regard the Archipelago as home; scien- 41,000 including 2700 Dutch) and Palem- 
ould include close coéperati and help of _ , - ‘ > A 5 . 7 } 
wor i 0 ee ee ae ie 2 li | tists whose labors have made possible a bang (population 62,000 including 1600 
present owner ice is right ell Jim lyou, | : : ‘ ing 
or anybody else you know who might be in- success in planting and handling the Dutch) which could support good Ro. 
terested. Address inquiries to O.P.G., in care of ‘ a : : a a ‘ 5 
Tae Dshaslam, gun Wi. ttackeee Babee Chtenge. island’s many products, not excelled any- tary clubs and it is to be hoped that 





| where in Asia; planters and others spe- they may soon be added. I left my Dutch 
—— | cializing in different products such as friends with a keen satisfaction that all 
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rubber, tobacco, coffee, tea, p< il, etc > , inent citie th ite 
Lithographed $16 , tea, palm oil, etc. the more prominent cities in the Dutch 
Letterheads 


Then of course there were the protes- Indies, seven in number, now had Rotary 
20 1b. White Pennant Bond. 








sional and business men in various lines clubs.” 





Black Ink. Engravings at cost. 
SKETCHES FREE I, cach is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass and a book of rules, 
And cach must fashion ere life is flown, 


Ask for samples and prices on larger 
A stumbling block or a stepping-stone. 


quantities. 


Adams Litho. & Pig. Co. And clowns that caper in sawdust rings 


i ff, Arkansas : 
Pine Bluff, And common folk like you and me, 
J Are builders of eternity. 


AAAAARRAAAAAs say —AuTHOR UNKNOWN 
Rotary Emblem Jewelry 


Authorized makers and suppliers of official 
Rotary International emblem jewelry and 


bronze itema. 
Send for booklets 


Isn't it strange that princes and kings, 
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THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY 
809 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wazel 
3 Custom Shirts for $7.0U 


shirts chat fit ye because I make your shirts from 
5 eae weneilen oo tak em back if they de 


,¢h)<—= 


100 free samples for you to select from 
T send you measurement blanks with rules I e fi 
lobed shiete pares! post prem vid. © ready-made shirts ir 
but facilities for quick delivery the highest grade « 
Write for my «ample (Hiehe er pric ed fabrics, to 
now ready No agent 
ate | Ee Head, (Custom Shirt Maker) 
12 Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
essai Korean 
TLS, 


ROGERGEOSCRGRAUEE | RMRE CURDS ROME MME E \tNEEGERNGERioNIEITY ; : : i 
Cartoon by Grah Hunter. 


Rh. mn. OONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO 
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